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INTRODUCTION 



The I9b0 Ha-^ter Plan tor Higher Education in CalifornLa calls upon the 
University of California to select its first-time freshinen "from the top 
ont'-exghth (12.5 percent)^ of all graduates of California public high schools/' 
with the University to define the criteria for determining the eighth. 
Similarly, the Ma£;ter Plan calls upon the California State University to 
"seitrct its first- time freshmen fr^m the top one-third (,33.3 percent)" of 
these graduates and to define its criteria for determining this third (Master 
Plan Survey Team, I960, p. 73). 

In the 1982-*S3 Budget Act, California's Governor and Legislature directed 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission to compare these Master 
Plan recommendations of cne-eighth and one-third with the proportion of 
California's 1983 public high school graduates who were eligible to enroll 
m the University and the State University in Fall 1983, given their existing 
admission requirements. Vith this report, the Commission responds to that 
mandate. 

The eligibility rates presented in this report are estimated proportions of 
California's 1982-83 high sch'ool graduates — -regardless of age at time of 
graduation — who achieved eligibility for admission to the State's public 
universities in Fall 1983. Students who did not receive a high school 
diploma — a basic requirement for admission to both the University and 
State University — were lot included in the study. If eligibility rates 
had been based on all Cal . f ornians who were aged 17 and 18 in 1982-83, the 
overall rates would be lower than those reported and substantially lower for 
some ethnic groups. 

This IS the fifth time over the last three decades that the Commission and, 
Its predecessors have been asked to evaluate the selectivity of the segments' 
admission standards. In light of these studies' findings, the segments 
have, w'lere necessary, recalibrated their respective admission standards so 
that th^ proportion of hi^^h school graduates eligible for admission match 
more cioi^ely the recommendations in the Master Plan. 

These periodic adjustments are important not «;mly for individual students 
but al^:o for the achievement of State educational policy. In the early 
19t>0s, State educational pol^icy makers, aware of burgeoning demand for 
college services and facilities, adjusted admission standards to allocate 
these scirce resources most effectively. In the 1970s, the demand for 
greater e^u^^lity of educational opportunities focused admissions plannini^ on 
the needs of under represented groups of students. The 1980s are demonstrating: 
the inipjct of hik^her student costs, reduced financial resources, and chanj^e^ 
in student preparation ' and enrollment demand on admission policiei:. As 
P"4icy makers have learned since I960, simply setting admission targets 
st-ldom yields desired results. If State educational goals are to be achieved, 
plmning and policy setting must be based on a realistic understanding of 
jdmission^ eligibility and its implications for institutions and individuals 

To e>:pand understanding of eligibility for the University and State Uni\ersxty, 
this report presents si;< chapters and three appendices: 
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Ch«ipt»^r Onv 4rscribcs tho "^cope .md procedure;; of rhc CorraiSL.ion' 
Hi^h School Elu":ibility SLUiI\ . It reviews the niture of tht- L>tudy'i 
thret- partix, the prcccduircs implemented for the coiTiput.ition of eli^^jbility 
iLn^t tm.jtei., aud the important consider it ions tho reader should bear m 
mmd vhen considering thei^e estim.itei^. 

Chapter Two reports overall State-level eligibility for admiiv^ion of 
California's; 4982-83 public high school graduates as; first- time freshmen 
to the University and the State University in Fall 1983 and describes 
differences- m these rates as a function of stude?nt gender and, where the 
data permit, student ethnicity. It then puts these findings in perspective 
by comparing them with both the findings of four earlier eligibility 
studies conducted since 1955 and with the Master Plan recommendations. 
Finally, rt*lates the study's results to actual college-^going behavior 
of the class of 1983. 

Chapter Three examines the differences among the academic performance ot 
both eligible and ineligible graduates in order to shed f^^rther light on 
tfxe barriers faced by individuals and institutions in plannjns; the transi- 
tion from secondary to postsecondary education. 

Chapter Four reports the eligibility of 1983 graduates from private high 
schools that chose to participate m.the study -- the first time any such 
estimates have been attempted in California- 

Chapter Fi%^e describes the context within which eligibility is determined 
by reviewing the flow of students through secondary and postsecondary 
education in California and the personal and institutional factors that 
affect students' actual behavior as well as their eligibility for admission 

• And Chapter Six summarizes the fifteen major findings of the entire 
report that have implications for access to Califorhia's public universitie 

• Finally, trie three appendices (1) describe the design and methods of the 
1983 High School Eligibility Study, (2) provide the historical contey.t 
for tUir. report, and (3) acknowledge the invaluable assistance m this 
'.tudy of the staff of California's high schools, the State Department ol 
Education, the California State University, and the University of Califor- 
nia. 

As part of the 19S3 eligibility atudy, the staff of the Cominisi^ion hiS 
prepared fxvc reports prior to tiiis one, describing initial findings from 
High School Curriculum Survey (19S4a) jnd its follow-up of members of 
tiie hi>'h school eraduatins* class of 1983 (19S4c) as weU pro^-ress on the 
uver.jli study (i^^S3^, b, and c; l^SUht, Over the next several yearti, th^* 
Cofrcnii:-ion will isoiie additional reports from the study following turthi-r 
.malvL. ot the data sunjifa r i 2e.l ifi this report and the r^-cexpt of responser 
to a second follow-up iwir^ev of the study's sample nt the l9o3 high school 
v-iraduitinK clavs. Aj:nou>: iU of thtri.e reports, however, the C^mjiftx rs mn 
jubmits this particular docuiacnt to the Legi I .iture , the G»:^vfrnor, -ind 
C i Ul<-'rnia* st.^condjtrv lud postsecond iify eciucatori- kti^ basic rerpon.,'^ to 
itr^ ch4r'<»- iindvr thu 1^JS^-o3 Budi-et Act. 



i I 



ONE * 

THE SCOPE AND CONDUCT Of THE STUDY 



At^ p-iTt of it^: ongoing, I'rr.ponr.ibi I it ics , the Commission bar* been charged hy 
tht* LeRisi.itiire to "review all proposialr. for changes in eligibility pool:^ 
for adrnirisioa to public institutions and segments of postsecond.iry education" 
and "make recoinmcndations to the Legislature, Governor, and institutions of 
postsecondary r?ducation*' ( Education Code Section 66903 (18)). 

In th<? 19S2-S3 Budg|;t Act, the Legislature and the Governor appropriated 
tund:^ for the Commission *'to <;tudy current eligibility and admission standards 
of the University of California and the California StaLe University m 
relation to the admission guidelines established in the Master Plan for 
Higher Education/' To fulfill this responsibility, the Conunission his 
sought m its t983 High School Eligibility Study to estimate the percentage 
of the 1982-83 public high school graduating class eligible to attend the 
University and the State University as first-time freshmen under each segment' 
1983-84 regular admission standards. To make the study as useful as possible, 
the Co»timis:.iun also has sought to devcloj eligibility estimates by sex and 
ethnicity for public school graduates, where sufficient quantities of graduate 
mfomntion could be obtained to support such computations, ind to develop 
parallel elif^ibility estimite:^ for California's private school graduates. 



METHODS OF THE S^^UDY 

In order tu obtain the information necessary to fulfill this charge, the 
Commission contacted every California regular high sc'hool , continuation higfi 
school, adult school, evening school. Community College with a high school 
diploma pro?».ram, and private denomm it nonal and nondenominat ional high 
.school during the summer and fall of 1983. To be eligible- to participate, 
schools must h tve been registered with the St ite Department of Education 
during the I982-S3 academic year md must have awarded at least one California 
bjp.h school diploma during that yeir. 

If »'liv:ibU-, *-ach hiyM school '^iz ur>:t,d to provide th'^ following information: 

\, A ceni^^us of its v- r.idu it i rpj cij^s, with the numbers of gradtiatei-^* 

d J f te ren 1 1 a t e d by e - ui d t h n \ e t h nir cat e r i e s emp 1 oyed by t h* • 
StJtL* Departm^.nt Educttior), and 

J. \ C'- ivp I M .■.tud»-tit traiirLript for t ^anipi*.- of tiit-.e ;^raduatos u« deter- 

init)ji letter-^ and i-.cjdo.;, tollow-up corr»-::pondencj: , and telephone calls to 

c h o 1)1 o r f c i a 1 y f e i ie d r c p o n b e ;< f c om 9 0 po r c en t of the public s c hoo I s 
ericompas^aniu* 06 percent ot their w^raduates and 50 percent of the private 
.chools u)th 70 percent ot thr^se i:raduates m the State. A det.i i led explana- 
tion ot tile study's »1ct:T';:n jnd methodology appears in Appendix A on pages A7- 
63, hut final school participation statistics appear in Table I on the next pag 



TA^CE 1 Institutiond.1 ParticxpatioD in the 1933 High Gcbool 
Blxnibilxtu Studg bu Iw^titution Type 



Type of Institution 

HubUc, Othor 

Prw^tt", Df^nomin Jit lun . I 

Priv *ttj^ Nondenomioat v'jn.t I 

r':)i|jiiiin I ty Col ij\^'c 

To I ^ L 

S < » u r ci' " C i 1 i ( o r m P > > i; t - . c 



,lu p.n-ti«:ip.^t in)?, j.choolb; supplied the Cojrjni St.; ion uxth tratu^cript 

cr. i.iat { cal i y selected to nsi^ure 4n unbiased simplt:. Cotrnf\i os f on stutl 
rt.-.i.ovr.d -ill prr-u.n^l idr itier.% from tht?se trani;cr-epts ^snd then torwarded 
>ep.irj5t*L- copiei; to the r.yutemvide offices of the University and the^' State 
Uuivof.Nity. The i^egments then submitted these transcripts to the s.jme 
t_iigaaUty analyj^is that they would have conducted for txrst-time freshmen 
ubmittxnv. applications for Fall V^^3 through the regular admission process, 
Luch a:, evaluation of course-work completion, scholastic achievement, and 
cntfince test scores. Following this analysis, the segments classified each 
transcript as either ''eligible" or ''ineligible" based upon their Fall 1983 
roKular admission criteria. This report includes no analysis of special 
idmii;!:ion criteria or their implications for 1983 high school graduates. 

f- V. n though the Commission received excellent cooperation from the partici- 
pating high schools, the number of transcripts obtained were too small to 
p.raat development of eligibility estimates for every school type, gender, 
jiid ethrAic raibgroup sampled. Table 2 on the next page illustrates the 

choul and graduate categorier. for which sufficient quantities of mfor- 
t.itjon uere obtained to penpit development cf eligibility estimates. AjTtong 
tlj. i;iv trihnic categories used by the State Department of Education* only 
^-< r Asian, Black, Hispanic, and white — had enough graduates in the 

ludy .jrripLe to develop reliable eligibility estimates for public institution: 
suhtrcoup eligibility rates could be reliably estimated for Filipino and 
^..n^ricin Indian graduates, even though members of these ethnic groups ar^- 
iM., lud'-d in the overall and gender estimates. i\!Ttong private high schools, 
'}.> . thnic rub^roup e.-timttes vere possible because of their srrfilJ nijumber-j . 



Ol! { ;<'.]! M\(i THL ELIGIElLtTY OF HIGH SCHOOL CRADUATCS 



r<,._ I'Vr.o MiSter i'lan Vf_st/. authority for establishing arid modi ty mi: adrrniisiui 
l.fidicd. oi the University of California and the California State Umverrit) 
- it)< thf: /ovTjrnirv.- bo.-ra u! each -e i^'!T\e!^t , Under the M,:<stcr PI-mi, the tvo 



Total Number Percent 
Number Participatin g Participating 

7^7 74t 94.87 

5t>2 4b4 S2.6 

273 132 4S.4 

lao 93 51 7 

i ^ U o 4 . b 

1,815 1,446 I'-^rr' 



nod.* ry Education Con>]-ni s s i on . 



TABLh: J School and Graduate Categories for Which 19S3 Eligibility 
Estimates Were Developed 



Type of 


Segmental 




V^hite 




His- 




Fili- 


American 


Insti tution 


Total 


Gender 


&Jack 


panic 


Asian 


pino 


Indian 


V\ib \ ic 




Yes 


Y#*:5 


Yoi^ 


YCL^ 


Yes 


No 


No 


Pr Lv iti.' 




Yes 




No 


No 


No 


No 


No 
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cnu nli' irr to tormulito their ovn admi<:sion criteria m ri manaer that will 
ensure the higbesit possibility lor scholastic success of studtots accepted 
tor admii^r.ion. In developing tljtese criteria, each '^eji^.ment free to institute 
thore SLhol ,irsh ip , subject -m-itter , or entrance-te^t criteria it feels v-ill 
fn(^ "it Iikt^iy achievt' this go.il. 

As might he im. !>Mned from the different roles and missions of the two seit^ments, 
their -idousston crxceria are somevhat different. Table 3 on the next page 
comp.ices the x r freshniin eligibility criteria m effect as of Fall 1983. 

A.. Table 3 on the ne.xt page illustrates, applicants may achieve eligibility^^ 
toe jdmissicn to the University of California and the California State 
Untversity throup.h a variety of treans , including grade-point average alone, 
test scores alone, or selected combinations of the two. For purposes of 
this study, the Concussion and the segments employed a policy of "demonstrable 
eligibility" in arriving at elij^ibi I i ty determinations. Under this policy, 
only those graduates whose. high school transcripts indicated that they had 
ratisfied all applicable segmental subject-area, schqlastic, and examination 
requirements were deemed eligible for admission. if a transcript did not 
contain all of the information needed to demonstrate a graduate's eligibility 
^nch as that the graduate had passed a required course or had taken a required 
entr.jncc te-^t the .tr^duate uas judged to be inelig ible, exci.pt tn two 

lype:^ o t C.u.eT . 

i EnLronce Test Scores Were Woived (or Some Graduates 

TIk' Univ*'r:,ity of C.j!iforr(ia reqiiires al I applicant;: to take a njtiorj.jl 
c«,lK«gr entr.ujrc examj ri.^t i on either the Scholastic Aptitude Tvr.l (SAT) or 
Ih* Aa^i. r tn C<>t lev^e Test (ACT ) even though * t adnuti- applic.iuts with 

vr.ide-poiat avt'raKej ut 3.3 or gc^z*vt notwithstanding the outconie of t!te 
iiiti n.j 1 1 Of! . Cn those inrtances where graduates in the simple had a gr.ide- 
pouit .iv».^rii,;e ut" 3.3 or .Tetfer, the CofTiTiu ss i on deemed the graduates elitibl*^ 
1 1 < > I J T t ( . t c ( > r V it 1 1 leV (r\tl 1 1 1 o t he r 'J dmi s 1 on requ i cl men t s . 

'J. SAT bcorts Missirig from Some I'rdnscnpts 
Wi re Subsequently loc-ited 



1 V , M r i I ! V , 3 J I"' e r cv n t c- 1 C j 1 i t u r n i j ' )rfi gh i-^ c h (.» o 1 )L, r a <i u .j t e :: t j J-'.e t tie Sc h< > I .< s t i c 



TABLE 3 29S3 Admission Reqvirements for First-Time Freshmen of the 

Vniversiti/ of California and the California State University 

University The California 

Admission Requirements of California Stai.e University 



High School Diploma 

Subjt ct AriL'a Requirements-' 

b. English 

c. Mathematics 

d. Laboratory Science 

e. Foreign Laaguaj^e 

t". Advanced Courses; and 
Elect ives 



yes ' yts 

one year none 

four years none 

two years none 

one year none 

two years none 

SIX years none 



S cho I J r h 1 p Requ i remen t 



2.78 cuiuuiative grade- 
pox n t ave r a ge ( GPA ) i n 



courses 



2.0 cumulati%'e grade- 
point average 4, GPA) 



G vanu n.j t ion Requji cement 



SAF/ACT and three 
Achievement Tests 



No SAT/ ACT required if 
GPA is greater than 3,2 



S c h o I o r s h i p / E X am 1 na t \ o n 



GPA between 2,78 and 
3,29, With qualifying 
test scores on the 
University's Eligibility 
Index 



GPA between 2,00 and 3.2, 
with qualifying test scores 
on the State University's 
Eligibility index 



ERLC 



entr.tncc by E...:tn t fia t ion SAT total of 1,100 and noae 

Achievement Test total 
of 1,650, with minimupi 
individual st^ores of 500 
on each 

tn l\yc California State University addeti s»jbjr-ct requ i remt-nt s ot 

tour y»jr_, ot English and two years of mathematics. 

S'.urc»>L.: University ot California, 1983, pp , 15, 17. 

Colifurnia State Uuiversnty, 1983, pp« 5-^0- 
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Aptitude Test prior to or tollowxag graduation. ^nong the trjuscript;^ 
provided to the Commission by the high schools, however, only 27 percent 
contained SAT scores. The difference stenmied from the fact that some students 
tuke the test following graduation while others fail to provide their high 
school with their SAT scores for inclusion in their transcripts. To adjust 
for this difference, the Commission contacted the Educational Testing Service 
(ETS), which administers the Scholastic Aptitude Test, and requt?sted its 
assistance in acquiring test scores for those graduates who took the test 
but whose transcripts did not list their scores. Through the cooperation of 
£TS, approximately AOO additional scores were located and used in the eligi- 
lulxty determina'ti ons raising the percentage of graduates with test results 
to 34 . 7 pe rccnt . 



IMPORTANT ADVICE AND CAVEATS ABOUT I.NTERPRETING ^H£ ESTIMATES 



with prior eligibility studies, the Comiaission has developed the 1983 
eligibility estimates based on information obtained for a sample of California 
high school graduates 1^,423 transcripts or 5-2 percent of all graduates* 
transcripts. While studies based on this percentage of the statewide high 
school graduating class yield findings with sufficient accuracy and reliability 
for use m State*-level and segmental planning, the sarae findings may not be 
relevant for regional, district, or local campus planning, particularly 
where such planning involves small subsets of the statewide student population. 
As such, the applicability of the findings presented in this report should 
be considered carefully prior to employing them m institutional policy 
analysis and development, and the following guidelines and caveats should 
enter into this consideration. 
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Ceneral Observations and Caveats Applicable to All Eligibility Estimates 

I. Eligibility figures presented in this report represent very reliable 
statewide estiniates developed on the basis of standard statistical 
methods, but because they are based on the responses from l,4A6 schools 
and not all 1,815, they probably vary slightly from those that would 
have been obtained if the 369 nonresponding schools had participated. 

^. Every eligibility estimate appearing m this report is accompanied by 
two figures describing (1) its level of precision, and (2) its degree of 
confidence. The precisi on level provides an upper and lower boundary 
that indicates the range of an estimate, while the confidence level 
indicates the degree of assurance that the range of the estimate includes 
the actual eligibility proportion of the population. For example, an 
eligibility estimate of 25 percent '^ith a precision level of ±1 percent 
and a confidence level of §5 percent means that if the population were 
sampled 100 times and eligibility estimates recomputed, 95 of these 
time;-, the actual el tgibxlitv rate exists within 1 percentage point of 
these est imates . 

1.. All eligibility estimates appearing in this report have a confidence 
level of 95 percent. However, each eligibility estimate has a different 
precision level, ranging from 0.54 to 5.69, depending on the size of the 

7 
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sample used. A variety of fonnuLis exist tor computing sample precision 
depending on the assumption about the nature of the sample. For this 
study, the Commission applied the standard forrnula foi a <;tratified 
random sample. 

4, Various statistical adjustment procedures were applied to the sample 

obtained from the high schools prior to computing the eligibility estimates. 
These proc<?dures conform with accepted statistical standards and were 
undertaken in order to fa) verify the integrity of the graduate samp Us 
and (b) adjust for differences in sampling rates for those schools that 
did participate. 



Observations and Caveats Applicable to Eligibility Estimates 
for Public High School Graduates 

1. Eligibility figures appearing m this report describing graduates of 
public high schools are based upon 13,860 transcripts (95, S percent of 
those requested) drawn from 90 percent of California's public high 
schools. This 5 percent sample of the 1983-84 high school graduating 
class conforms to the :^tandard established by the study's sampling 
des ign » 

2. Reliable eligibility estimates for public school graduates^ have been 
computed for men and women, and for white, Hispanic. Black, and Asian 
ethnic subgroups. As noted earlier, insufficient samples of Ainerican 
Indian and Filipino graduates were obtained through the sampling process 
to permit development of eligibility estimates for these two subgroups, 
although students from these groups are included in the computations of 
overall and gender estimates, 

3. Because of the smaller samples of Hispanic, Black, and Asian public 
school graduates than of white graduates, the eligibility estimates for 
these thx-ee subgroups involve somewhat larger precision levels than for 
the overall graduate sample, generating somewhat wider ranges lor these 
<^st im^ tes , 



Observations and Caveats Applicable to Eligibility Estimates 
for Graduates of Responding Private High Schools 

I. Eligibility figures appearing in this report for graduates of California*- 
private high schools are based upon 563 transcripts (83.5 percent of 
those requested) obtained from 50 percent of these high schools. This 
2.4 percent sample of the entire 1983-84 private high school graduating 
class was somewhat less than the 3 percent sample of these graduates 
proposed in the sampling design. 

2 In 1982-83, only 8.6 percent of California's high school graduates 

received their diplomas from private schools, and, on the average, these 
schools were much smaller than public schools. These facts limit the 
size of the pool of graduates from which to draw any sample of transcripts. 



U private .chool:;, h^>iny7 out^.tde the public <iom.tin, are ler.o impelbuJ than 
|.j*ihli: school-; to participate xn t^tiidies of public educational policie*^. 
Thus, tn£onn<<tion was ic^i> readily available about these high schools 
and their graduates; than about public schools. As a result, the eligi- 
bility estimates lor private ^schools prer^ented in this report »ipply only 

r espondi ng private schools and cannot be assumed to be reliable 
estimates tor a 1 1 private schools, for this reason, direct comparisons 
bf'tween public and private school eligibility rates should not be made. 

4 The oan»ple ot 1982-83 graduates ot the responding private high schools 
was t(jij small to permit computation of usable eligibility :?stimates 
oth< r than overall and tor nuen and women. As such, eligibility estimates 
tre not reported for white, Hispanic, Black, Asian, Filipino, or A^nerican 
ia<fijn y,raduates of these schools. 
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TWO 



ELIGIBILITY OF 1983 GRADUATES OF CALIFORNIA'S 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 



Over th^* past eight years, options for earning a high school diploma in 
California have grown increasingly diverse. Among California students who 
received their high school diplomas between September 1982 and August 1983 
(the graduating class of 1983), 91.4 percent earned their diploma from a 
public secondary institution or| progx'am, while the remaining 8.6 percent 
graduated from private high schools. Of these public school graduates, 83.2 
percent graduated from public compr-ehensive high schools and 8.2 percerit 
graduated frora other types of public institutions, such as continuation high 
£chooI':i, adult schools, Commi^nity College high school diploma programs, and 
other aiternitive secondary school programs. 

This chapter examines the estimated eligibility rates of all of these public 
school graduates for freshman admission to the University of California and 
the California Stare University overall, by sex, and by ethnic group. It 
then compares these findings with those of previous eligibility studies and 
with actual 1983 freshman enrollments. 



ESTIMATED ELIGIBILITY FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



A studt^rnt may achieve eligibility for freshman admission to the University 
ot California in several ways, as noted earlier in Table 3 on page 6: 

• Completing the required "a-f" course work with a grade-point average of 
3,3 or higher; 

i 

• Qualifying on the University's Eligibility Index through a combination of 
test scores and grade-point averages between 2.78 and 3.29 in "a-f" 
course work; or 

• Scoring a total of 1,100 or higher on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, plus 
1,650 on three College Board Achievement Tests with a minimum score of 500 
on each of the three. 

Fi>;ure I on the next page presents the estimated eligibility pools for all 
1983 public high school graduates as well as for men and women, and for 
four major ethnic groups white, Hispanic, Black, and Asian students 
among these graduates. 



Eligibiiity of AH Graduates 

Ovec'iU, an estimated 13.2 percent of all 1983 graduates completed all of 
the requirements necessary for eligibility to the University at the required 
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FIGURE 1 Estimated Eligibility Rates for Freshman Admission to 
the University of California of 19S3 Graduates of 
• California' s Public High Schools, by Sex and Major 

Ethnic Group] 
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level of coffipt'tency . This estimate is based' on a sample of 13,860 tr miu r i pt:. , 
or 5.4 percent, of the graduates of thetje , schoo . Since this rate not 
baj=ie«l on an analysis of the tr^inscript of every graduate, the true eligibility 
rate for all graduates may be somewhat different from this estimate. Figure 
I shows the level of precision of these estimates, ut>ing standard statistical 
techniques for estimating population rates from sample data that are det.cribed 
m Appendix A. For all graduates, the estimated eligibility rate of 13.2 
percent has a precision level of ±0.54 percentage points. Thus, if 100 
samples of these graduates of similar size were drawn, the eligibility 
estimates for these samples would range between 12.66 and 13.74 percent in 
9S of the samples. As a result, the true eligibility rate of all public 
school graduates lies between 12.66 and 13.74 percent with 95 percent confi- 
dence . 



eligibility of Men and Women 

The tot^l eligibility rate of the male sample is 12.6 percent, with a precision 
level of ±0.79 percentage points and the rate of t^e female sample is 14.2 
percent, with a precision level o$ ±0.82 perceatage points. Thus, the range 
of eligibility for all male public school graduates is between ll«8l and 
13.39 percent and for women is betweijn 13.38 and 15.02 percent. Because 
these two ranges do not overlap, a statistically significant difference 
exists between the proportions of men and women eligible for admission to 
the University. 

Eligrbility of Ethnic Groups 

As noted earlier, among the six ethnic categories recorded by the State 
Di»partment of Education, Asian, Black, Hispanic, and white graduates were 
the only groups for which sufficiently large sample sizes were available to 
develop reliable eligibility estimates. No eligibility rates for Filipitio 
and American Indian graduates can be reliably estimated, although graduates 
from these ethnic groups are included in the overall estimates and in the 
estimates by sex. 

The four major ethnic groups differ m their eligibility rates, as Figure 1 
illustrates. Among Black graduates, 3-6 percent completed all the re«|ui renients 
needed to be eligible for the University, Among Hispanic graduates, 4.^ 
percent did so, as did IS. 5 percent of white graduates and 26.0 percent «>t 
As lans . 

Because the si2:e of these subgroup samples are smaller than the ovLrali 
sample, to maintain a 95 percent confidence level rt^qnir^s that precision 
levels be somewhat larger than the precision for the overall or gen ler 
estlmates, as illustrated in Figure 1. The 95 percent confidence interval 
for each of the four subgroups are as follows: Black, 2.37 tc 4«S3, Hispanic, 
.3.99 to 5.81; white, 14.77 to 16.23; and Avian, 23.11 to 28.89. 

Clearly, real differences exist among California's major ethnic >?roup-r in 
their eligibility for aiim]^ssion to the University, with white high school 
graduates eligible at<<|fearly 4.5 times the rate of Black graduates and at 



three times the late of Hiapanxc cadurjttes , and with Aaian graduatei^ Klightiy 
more than one and tvo-thirds timei^ more likely to be eligible than their 
vhite counterparts. 



ESTIMATED ELIGIBILITY FOR THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Determining the eligibility pool for the State University is less complex 

than for the University because high school graduates who earn a cumulative 

grade-point average (GPA) of greater than 3-2 are adinissible with no entrance 

examination results Required. For graduates with grade-point averages 

between 2.0 and 3.2, test results are required to compute eligibility on the 

State University's Eligibility Index (Table 3, page 6). A portion of the 

graduates in this GPA range are determined to be eligible, while others are 

ineligible, based on this index. Figure 2 on the next page reports the 

State University's eligibility rates for 1983 graduates of California's 

public hifh schools. ^ ^^^-^ 

» 

Eligibility of Ail Graduates 

As Figure 2 shows, 29.2 percent of the 1983 graduates were clearly eligible 
for admission to the State University. Because this figure, like that of 
the University, is based on a sample of 13,860, or 5.4 percent of the graduating 
class with a precision level of +0.73 percentage points, the range of 
eligibility of all 1983 graduates for the State University is 28.47 to 29.93 
percent, with 95 percent confidence. 

Eligibility of Men and Women 

A difference of 6.3 percentage points exists between the, eligibility rates 
for the State University of men and women in the sample. The rate for men 
is 26.3 percent, with a precision level of + 1.05 percentage points, while 
that of women is 32.7 percent, with a precision level of + 1.09. Maintain- 
ing the confidence level of 95 percent, the range for these two eligibility 
rates is from 25.25 to 27.35 for men and from 31.61 to 33.79 for women. 
Thus, a Significantly higher proportion of women than men is eligible for 
admission to the Stite University. 

Eligibility of Ethnic (groups 

Among the four major ethnic groups in the study, tho pattern of differential 
eligibility noted at the University also exists at the State University. 
Ten percent of Black graduates of public high schools qualify for adnasi;ion 
to the State University — a rate about one-third that of all graduates, 
while 15 percent of Hispanic graduates are eligible, or about one-half the ^ 
overall rate. In contrast, 33 percent of white graduates and 49 percent of 
A^ian graduates have fulfilled the State University's admission requirements. 
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FiQur<i 2 Estimated EligibilitJ/ Rates for Freshman Admission to 
the California State Universitt/ of 19SJ Graduates of 
California' s Public High Schools, by Sex and Major 
Ethnic Group 
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At. with the llnivert;ity'5 eligibility estimates, the precit^ir>n of th^-^^e 
suh>»roup estimates deter mratei^ at; the size of the saiaple decreasoi^. Thiir. , 
their precision levels at the 9S percent confidence level are wider than 
that of the overall estimate, rer.ulting in 95 percent confidence intervai><; 
ar. followb: Black, S.21 to 11.99; Hispanic, 13.89 to 16.71; white, 32.35 to 
34.^5; and Asiau, AS. ^2 to 52.08. Thu5, for the State University ar. well as 
the University, Black and H>L;panic grvJuater. qualify for admission at a 
significantly lower rate than white graduates, and Ac»ian ^^raduate^ Muali/y 
at 3 significantly higher r*te« 



RCi^-^IONAL DIFFERENCCS IN ELIGIBILITY RATES 



The Ccmmib-sion h^r examined demographic and t?nrollment trends m ei>^,ht major 
urbsfA areas within California — San Diego County; Orange County; Los Angeles 
County; Riverside and San Bernardino Counties; Santa Barbara and Ventura 
Counties; Fresno and Kern Counties; Sacramento, Placer, and Yolo Counties; 
and the San Francisco Bay Area, consisting of Alameda, Contra Costa, Mann, 
San Francisco, San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties. Figure 3 on the opposite 
pige illustrates the differences ir eligibility rates among these eight 
areas. ^r. can be seen, the eligibility rates for both the University and 
the State University of 1983 graduates in the Bay Area and m Orange County 
are significantly higher than the statewide average and significantly lower 
than this average m the Riverside and San Bernardino County area and the 
j^resno and Kern County .^rea. Average eligibility rates in all other urban 
in as were lower than the statewide average, but in all cases the 95 percent 
confidence intervals for these estimates overlapped that of the statewide 
ivurjige meaning that the difference may be only a function of the particular 
san.pU' dr jwn rather than an actual difference. 

in rural counties all those outside these ^.*ight urban areas — the average 
eU,w;ibait^/ rati- for the State University was slightly above the statewide 
fVt.Ta.t:e , while the University's ratt.^ was somewhat below it. At the 
pt-rcL-nt coatidenoe K vd , hovf:Vcr, neither rate was" s igni f icant ly ditferent 



LI ir.lBll flY RATFS^N HISTORICAL CONTKKF 



I he metliud.. by which th** Codjnission and the segments have calculated tae 
M*H3 oVT^^raU eli^ibtlity rates reported thus far are generally c'omparibit* to 
tiioT.*/ uL.t'd ifi the four pr»^vious eligibility analyses of 1955, 1961, 19<->6, 
,;nd i97b, Uhxre the ce^^ments* admission criteria and the sampling proced*ires 
V fried •.om<--hat amonj.- the studies, the 1983 sample differs only slightly 
t rori' th J t of the 1976 studv in that the 1983 sample includes graduates who 
*_-xited from high school by pushing the California High School Proficiency 
Exinunatjun but doei. not Anciudt- General Education Diploma (GELU recipients. 
Tjblei-, W jod 18 in Appeadi,< B describe differences in admission criteru 
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FIGURE J Overall Eligibilxti/ Rates for Eight Major Urban Are^^s 
and All Other Counties 
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Av'P»-T»ai:< B di:>c»^r;:.t:s tht: hi .torical aev#-Inpjncnt ot the Master Flan j^uitleUneS 
,jnd the r.-Milt.; r.t .ill fivo ntudtrr,, but T.ihlc 4 presents a suumiry of these 
*,tudy rrt.ults in compax xt.un wxth the K*Jiidel ines « 

Al; tt indicatiL,*, the eJi>-ihility rate tor the University hat; consistently 
e:scee*1e'1 the guidelines as that of the ^tate Unive^^^ity has until the current 
,;Ludy. Between 1976 and 19«3» however, the eligibility rate for both segments 
df citned — the University's by 11 percent, or 1.6 percentage points, and 
the State Un i vi-rs i ty * s by 17 percent, nf- 5.S percentage points. 

totaiji: th». r^-asous for these declines May be changes m students' grade-point 
averij;es a^ui test scores that occurred between these years. As Table 5 
sttows, betwrcn 1<^76 and 1983, th^? >^,rade-point average for all California 
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i>. hi.il ,rh. M.I w r.t<iii.\l r:. «t.vrlxuc4 S.I pi*rct;nT, « - trnm 2.7^-> In 'I In 

. M lit VI nl»-]<Muit avrri<;^c for ma U' >*r<iduato.x (4,1 pt'i'ircnt ) v.ii. Usl. Ih m 
ti,'. !.->r u.Hiirn pjjrcent ) While data on thi^ gradf-pnint avt>i-a>-:»'i, for 

t< i<ii. 'Lhf^i*. s?r<">upf. Wfrr ool calculated xn tho 197(-i itudy, the (iii.j 
u<.^ tti.vf T.iw y-'radt^-poirit .-'Vt^rage of Black graduates was 7 
. » nC h.'. low the r)fy"i aver-\c'c. That of Mxt.'ipanic graduat^-S w^ii. 2.42, or 7 b 
! f.[(f. b< li.v tfic ovMcall aVuraK^'* That of whito >";radu.»tes 2.6** w.jr 
jw-tc. nf_ hixhj.T than the ovi^rall average, while that of A Man y^radu 1 1 t-r. 
. «'» [ *, 0 pjjrc?_^iit hi>:bur. 

-itj I ifi\ , t'<'r.i>M' scor''-> on the Scholastic Aptitude Te:..ti> a U^o decltnf'<t 
• i • n i'f7.. .ind a:^ illustrated by Table 6. Overall, averagi? SAT 

i-^ M .or. / t._U 5 3 percent, from 442«S in 1976 to 419-5 in 1983, while 
r 1 Pi . I Ill V t ) c^ '-■vTores declined l.O percent f^om 4S3.6 to 478.6, The 
■ ^cibr) and ni.Jthemat ICS scores for men and women were *not computed 
« , i nL It) H*83 avera>?e verbal and mathematics scores for meu were 426.9 
.1 ! - j r> iad b.O percent above the avera>'.e scores for all graduates, 

t ' ■ 1. th( av« r ive score- wer*- ''2.S and 452.9, or 1.6 and 5.4 percent 
It ' (-ill e'f-r t 

- f 1 " . r L, . tor et^hnic groups in 1976 are not available, but 19K3 
• Ml 111 ti'L.t avera:<ed from 33S,S for Black graduates and 362. S 

l!i {-Tn- vrjduite-. to 368.8 foc Asian graduates and 4'44.8 for "uhite 
. .u .< -lilt .lu nv^r^IL rate of 4l<i.S. Somewhat similar differences 
-'ir i lit HI 1 Lh. hi jt 1 c: , where the averaj^e scores wer^* J67.5 for Black 



' tit 



for Hii.pjnie ;rraduates, 495.5 for white graduates, and 
oj'jutcL. , cort'pjiced to 47S.6 for all graduates. 



if.<f ,.1 i\ ii .n h >vt r.ntributed to a decline in the propoitlon 
M clf< liniv^^rsity ot California was n change iii its admission 
Lh' ,'i«iitinti ot one niore year of English from 3 to 4. Changes 
.'I I. J r rctrrist iri. of graduates may have also contributed to a 
1 '>tli L fi t ! tuf ion.. - For example, according' to the Statt^ Department 
itt hivh . chuol graduates comprised only 6.9 pvr^cnV ot 
i7o '^hil.^ they made up 9,2 percent m 19S3» Similarly, an 
!' (i. « ' inr .M i^ucred over the ei^bt years amouv. public <iay 
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-.j.ic .x.jtiCade re:jt Scores of Colifornia Public 
:^c/iroj Of rjduJteSr 1976 and 19S3 
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<^r.^dn.xU--> whilv pubUc tvcniuR graduates declined by 1,5 percentage pninti^. 
B*?caui.e n.. intorrnation about the academic chaiacteristics of 1976 graduates 
IS available, howe\er, the effect of tht-;t? changes on eligibility cannot b^- 
qUant 1 1 led . 



1983 ELIGIBILITY RATES AND FALL 1983 ENROLLMENTS 



Although thi;L; report spotlights graduates eligible for admxstUon to the 
University or State University rather than those among this eligible group 
who actually decide? to enroll . Table 7 on the next page compares the propor- 
tions of these eligible graduates with actual Fall 19S3 first-time freshraan 
enrollment of the ^University and the State University for those California 
residents, 19 .years old and under, who enrolled under the regular admission 
criteria. This comparison shows that the University's ^'irst-tim'e freshmen 
constituted some 40 percent of tti« high school graduates who were eligible 
tor admission, while the State University enrolled 24 percent of those who 
faet Its adtrassion requirements. \ 

The difference in these percenta^^es between the two segments stems largely 
from the specific and unique entrance requirements of the University. A 
high degree of congruence exists between the proportion of high school 
graduates who fulfill all of these rt?quirements — including taking three 
CE£B- Achievement Tests — and thos<? who actually enroll in the University, 
since moi^t students who meet the^ University ^ s requirements undoubtedly 
consider the University to be one of their top postsecondary options. 
However, the much mo^e general admission requirements of the State University 
can be expected to result in a much higher proportion of graduates who are 
el>Kibie'to attend the State University but do not plan to do so. 

A., can be seen m Table 7 on the next page, the proportion of eligible men 
who actually enroll at the University is somewhat higher than that of eligible 
women 41.3 and 38.7 percent -respectively , For the State University, the 
proportions of eligible men and women enrolled are more the same at 23.6 and 
22.9 percent, .\mong the ettaic groups, both eligible Hispanics and white 
graduates are I'^ss likely to enroll in the University than the average 
eligible graduate. Both eligible Black and Asian graduates are more likely 
t"i^ enroll than the average, A similar pattern exists for the State University 
^il.h eiigibie Hispanic graduates the least likely to enroll the fall term 
.:.fter graduation and, along with eligible white graduates, are below the 
average enrollment rate of eligible graduates. Black graduates eligible for 
the State University a^e slightly above the average enrollment rate of all 
eligible graduates vhiLe eligible Asians are the most likely eligible graduate 
a c t u a 1 1 y to enroll x a t h i s s e xmen t a s we 1 1 . 

fivurv 4 on tht next ^ xpx' provides another perspective on the differences 
amony ethnic i^roups. Tho ethnicity of graduate^; eligible for admission to 
the University and the St.>te University can be compared not only with that 
of their revular freshirrn.Mi but" also with that of the total high school graduati 
class .>nd of that cisss in eleventh grade. Between eleventh grade and high 
.school K*^-*du it xon , the representation of white st4idents increased 2 percent, 
frcMi. 62-0 to 64.1 percent; that of AMan students increased 7 percent, from 
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5.9 to 6.3 percent; that of, Hispanic students declined 5 percent, from 19.1 
to 18.1 percent; and that of Black students fell 9 percent^ from 10.0 to 9.1 
percent « 

White students comprised a much larger proportion of the University's and 
the State University's eligible candidates 75.3 and 73.6 percent respec- 
tively than of public high school graduates. Even more dramatic is the 
difference for Asian students » who comprised 6.3 percent of high school 
graduates but 10.5 percent of those eligible for the State University and 
12.4 percent of those eligible for the University (nearly a 100 percent 
increase in representation). Conversely, Hispanic and Black graduates 
constituted a much smaller portion of eligible students than of the graduating 
class. Hispanic graduates* representation declined by nearly two- thirds, 
from 18.1 percent of all graduates to 6.7 percent of the University's eligi- 
bility pool, and by nearly one-half to 9.5 percent of the State University's 
pool. Black students comprised 9.1 percent of the graduating class but 
constituted only 2.5 percent of the University's eligible pool a decline 
of 73 percent and only 3,2 percent of the State University's pool -- a 65 
percent decline. 

A comparison of the ethnicity of high school graduates and ot first-time 
freshmen who qualified for admission under regular admission standards shows 
the same pattern as Table 7. At the University, the representation of Asian 
$;tudents among freshmen was three times larger than among the high school 
graduating class and 50 percent larger than among graduates eligible for 
University admission. Similarly, the^'r representation among the State 
University's regular freshmen was two ti^es larger than their portion of the 
high school graduating class and 29 percent larger than their part of the 
State University's eligibility pool. Black graduates comprised a slightly 
larger pro^iortion of regular freshmen at both segments than they did of 
these eligibility pools, but tbeir freshman r^jpresentation was still very 
much smaller than their portion of the graduating class. The representation 
of both white and Hispaaic regular freshmen at both segments was below their 
representation m the eligibility pools. However, white students comprised 
a larger portion of the freshman class at the University and the State 
University 68.9 and 71.5 percent respectively than of the graduating 
class ~- 64.1 percent, whereas, Hispanics representation of 5.5 percent 
among University freshmen md 8,2 percent among State University fres^lme^ 
was substantially below their representation of 18.1 percent among hi^h 
school graduates. 



THREE 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ELIGIBLE AND INELIGIBLE GRADUATES 



As indicated in the previous chapter, high school graduates can become 
eligible for freshman admission to the University of California and the 
California State University by any of several means, just as they may be 
ineligible for a variety of reasons. This chapter compares the characteristic 
of eligible and ineligible graduates in order to shed light on the barriers 
that students face in making the transition from secondary to university 
educat ion. 



CATEGORIES OF UNIVERSITY ELIGIBILITY AND INELIGIBILITY 

High school graduates can be classified into five categories in terms of 
their eligibility for regular freshman admission to the University of 
California. From the niost to the least eligible, these categories are: 

Eligible and Admissible those who have completed all the required 
"a-f" course work and entrance examinations at the level of competence 
needed for admission. 

Eligible bit Not Directly Admissible Because of No Test Results 
those who have completed their required course work with a 3.3 
grade-point average or higher, but who do not have test results. (As 
noted earlier, these students are fully eligible for admission, because 
their scores on these tests are not«counted; but'they are not admissible 
because they lack the requirement of having taken the tests.) 

HI. Ineligible Because of No Test Results — those who have grade-point 
averages between 2.78 and 3.3 and would have to ffcore high enough on 
admission tests to be eligible under the University's Eligibility 
Index, but who have no test scores. (Some of these students might be 
eligible if their scores were known while others would be ineligible, 
but, since they have no scores, no attempt has been made to estimate 
their eligibility, and thus all of them have been classified as ineli- 
gible.) 

IV. Ineligible Because of "a-f " Deficiencies — those who attempted the 
required "a-f" courses but who failed to be eligible because they 
received a "D" or 'T" grade, omitted one or two of them, were demonstra- 
bly ineligible on the University's Eligibility Index, or had an a-f 
grade-point average below 2.78. * • 

^" Otherwise Ineligible -- those who hid^major subject omissions, scholarsh 
deficiencies, or who graduated from schools that are not accredited and 
do not have an approved "a-f" curriculum. 



Figure 5 shows the proportions of 1983 graduates classified by the University 
and the Commission in each of these five categories. As can be seen, 7.0 



FIGURE 5 Percent of 19S3 High School Graduatei^ Categorized as 

Eligible or Ineligible for Admission^o the University 
of California, brj Gender and Ethnicity, Fall 19S3 
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percent of all the )::radu.ites , or slightly over half of those eligible for 
treshmaii idmiasion to the University, fall in the firr.t category of ''eligible 
.iiitj admxsL^ible" (Category I on Figure 5). Another 6.2 percent are "eligible 
but not directly admissible" because they lack th^ requirement of having 
taken the necessary tests (Category II on Figure 5). Less than 1 percent 
are considered ineligible because they had no test results for assessment on 
the University's Eligibility Index (Category III on Figure 5). Fourteen 
percent fall into the fourth category (Category IV on Figure 5) of "ineli- 
gible because of ' a-f ' deficiencies" 8 percent because they failed to 
take one or two "a-f" courses; 2 percent because their grades and test 
scores were inadequate to meet the University's Eligibility Index; 1.8 
percent because their grade-point average was below the minimum 2.78; and 
the remaining 1.3 percent because they received a gr*^e of "D" or "F" in one 
or more of the required "a-f" courses. The majority of i>igh school graduates - 
seven out of ten fail to be eligible because they do not enroll in the 
a--f pattern of courses and thus have major subject deficiencies and possible 
scholarship deficiencies (Category V on Figure 5). 



DirPEREiNCES IN UNIVERSITY ELIGIBILITY OF MEN AND WOMEN 



iNo differences exist between the rates at which men and women are fully 
admissible to the University. However, a higher proportion of women than 
men attempt the a-f course work, but their higher participation is not 
reflected m a Significantly higher eligibility rate because women are less 
likely than men to complete the testing requirement or perform at a suffi- 
ciently bif!,h level on the tests to significantly expand their eligibility 

poo I , 

The same proportion of men and women 7 percent are both eligible and 
adraissible, m that they have completed all of the course work and tests 
required by the University at the level of competence needed to qualify for 
idmission. Yet, a significantly hx,»:her proportion of women than men -- 7.2 
compared to 5.5 percent are eligible because of their grade-point average 
exceeds 3«3 but they lack one or more test results for admission. A slightly 
higher proportion of women than men (1.0, compared to 0.7 percent) needed 
tests scores for their eligibility to be determined on the University's 
£i iKjibi 1 1 ty Index. Similarly, a higher proportion of women than men (15.9 
and 12.8 percent) at^ ineligible because of subject or scholarship defuciencie 
ill their a-f course work« The converse pattern exists among those who had 
m,i)or subject or scholarship deficiencies, with 74 percent of the men and 60 
)»r:ic^'nt of the vomen failmj^ to be eligible on these grounds. 



LMrF£RLi\CES IN UNMVF.RSITY ELIGIBrLriY AMONG ETHNIC GROUPS 

« 

.yrioyjK the four major et!mic groups, Asiari, Bi ick, Hii-.panjc, and white i^raduite 
have different patterns of achieving; eligibility, ai^ well as different 
eligibility rates. One point four percent of the Black graduates compfet*^ 
all of the requirements for adrmssion to the University, while another 



percent of these graduates complete the required court^e work wxth a 3.3 
grade-point average or better but are mis^injE; one or more test ret^ulti>, tor 
a total eligibility pool of. 3J6 percent- A similar pattern exiGti^ for 
Hispanic graduates, of whom 2,1 percent fulfill all of the requirementr, with 
another 2,8 percent completing the course work but aot the te:^ts requited 
for UC admission, resulting in a total eligibility poD . of 4.9 percent. 

Nearly the same proportion of white graduates completed all rt-«quirements as 
those who demonstrated eligibility through achievement m the a-f course 
work but did not take some or all of the required tests — 7,7 percent and 
7.8 percent, respectively — for a total eligibility rate of 15.5 percent. 
The proportion of Asian graduates fully qualified for UC admission 17.3 
percent is /more than twice that of white graduates, yet the percentage of 
Asian graduates who are eligible but not admissible because of missing test 
results is ohly slightly higher than the rate of white graduates, 8.7 percent 
versus 7.8 percent, respectively, yielding a total eligibility pool for 
Asians of 26.0 percent. 

Among the academic qualified. Black and Hispanic graduates are the least 
likely to have completed the entrance examination requirements for the 
University. Of those who do attempt the University's required pattern of 
a-f courses, three out of ten Black or Hispanic students complete those 
courses at the level of competence required to be- determined eligible. 
Comparable rates for white and Asian graduates are five out of ten. 

Ineligibility rates of the subgroups also reflect this differential pattern 
of academic performance. Among students who were enrolled in a-f courses 
but failed to be eligible on the basis of subject omissions or scholarship 
deficiencies, differences are less extreme than differences among those 
determined eligible. However, substantial differences exist among subgroups 
for those who have major subject deficiencies and possible scholarship 
deficiencies. While overall, seven out of ten students' high school records 
place them in this category, one half of the Asian graduates are in this 
category, compared to 82.5 percent of the Hispanic graduates and 84«6 percent 
of the Black graduates. 



categories' OF STATE UNIVERSITY ELIGIBILITY AND INELIGIBILITY 



No difference exists between student "eligibility" and "admissibility" for 
freshfiian admission to the California State University, but differences do 
exist among students in the ways in which they achieve or fail to achieve 
eligibility. Five major categories can be distinguished as follows: 

I . Eligibl e b^ Grade-Point Average Alone those graduates who have 
earned adjusted grade-point averages of greater than 3.2 m their 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade courses excluding physical education 
and rtlitary science. 

II- ^iiSikiS 2il State University Eligibility Index those who have 

irade-point averages between 2.0 and 3.2 and who score high enou^th on ^ 
college entrance examinations to be eligible under the State University' 
Eligibility Index. 'j 



1 



ill. Ineligible by No Tests — those whose grade-point averages were betvuen 
2.0 and 3.2 but who had no test results with which to determine their 
elifability by this Eligibility Index. 

J 

IV. Ineligible on the Eligibility Index — those whose grade-point avera>;es 
were between 2.0 and 3.2 but whose test scores were too low to meet 
the standards of the Index. 

V. Ineligible by Grade-Point Average those who graduated with an 
adjusted grade-point average below 2.0. 

Figure 6 on page 26 displays the proportions of 1983 high school graduates 
in each of these five categories. Overall, as can be seen, 19.8 percent of 
them were eligible for State University admission on the basis of their 
grade-point average alone. Another 9.4 percent achieved eligibility through 
the State University* s Eligibility Index. Forty- two percent had to be 
deemed ineligible because they tiad no test scores with which to compute 
their eligibility on the Index. Eleven percent were ineligible because of 
test scores too low to meet the requirements of the Index. And approximately 
one-sixth were ineligible because their grade-point average was below the 
minimum <;>f 2.0. 



DIFFERENCES IN STATE UNIVERSITY 
\ ELIGIBILITY BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 



The differences in the proportions of men and women eligible for admission 
to the State University results entirely from differences in the proportions 
of men and women earning grade-point ^^verages higher than 3.2 — 23«3 percent 
of the women and 16.4 percent of the men. The countervailing trend appears 
at the opposite extreme with 21.5 percent, of the men 'and 13.3 percent of the 
women having averages below 2«0. Among graduates with grade-point averages 
between 2.0 and 3.2, men and women perform equally well or poorly on entrance 
examinations while women were only slightly less likely to have taken these 
tests as indicated by their slightly higher representation among those 
ineligible because of no test scores with which to determine their eligibility 
on the State University's Eligibility Index. 



DIFFERENCES IN STATE UNIVERSITY ELIGIBILITY 
AMONG ETHNIC GROUPS 



Patterrr.. oj eiigibiiitVi or ineligibility, among the four ethnic vt roups vere 
t^uite diverse. While overfill about two- thirds of those eligible for the 
State University qualify on the basis of grade-point average alone, 
three-quarters of the eligible Hispanic graduates and four-fifths of the 
eligible Asian graduates qu.-iJify on thir: basis. El/gible Black graduate!:, 
are nearly as likely to qualify on the basis of grade-point average as o)» 
the Eligibility Index. 
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FIOUFE 6 Percent of 1983 High School Graduates Categorized as 

Eligible or Ineligible for Admission to the California 
State Vniversitxj, by Gender and Ethnicxtr/, Fall 19$3 
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Fitly pf-rccut «»1 the Hi.^pauic v radii itc-. hjtvt gCM^c-po int avcr-iKeG hs-tu^-ffj 
J .0 iiul J, J hut hjvc no t»jst scores jva>L*bb with whirh to comput?,^ th»Mr 

0 i I J?: I h 1 1 1 ty t u c .idm k i> L I on on t ho scs^meat ' £ I i i h 1 1 i ty I nditx . S im 1 1 a r I y , ^-t^ 
pi.rcont ol the whttt* graduatcr, , 34 pc?fcent ot the Black graduatet., and 2h 
p^.'fcent of tht' Asi/4n graduates tail lato this cator>^ory» Ati. was the cast,* 

t G r t he Uo * v»- f 1 1 y , among acadcmt ca 1 1 y qua \ itx ed s L udentii , H i span i c g radua tr s 
ar«^ the- lea.;t liKrly to coijipletc tht,« ;.«nt ranee examination rrquirement f\ r 
St tc lliuvrr^ity admission. 

Aniong Bl.^ck ^ijjcaiiu ite^v «»f Ca i 1 1 o rn >. a ' public high schooli.^^ 3S' percent ar»_ 
ineligible tor admsi^Moa bccau;:.c thn i r grade -point av'erage^; are below 2.0, 
as ) t; thu ca c tor 2t? percent the Hxi.panic graduater, , 14 percent of the 
white gr-nduatei., and 6 percent of the Asian graduates. Another 18 percent 
of the Asian gra<iuates fall to qualify for admi;:sion to the State Universit: 
because th*/ir combined grade-point average and test ::.cores do not m^et the 
Jt-^ravnt ' J Eligibility Iade;<. Fifteoa percent ot the Black graduates, 10.4 
porccc^t of the wbite gra'luates, »nd 8 8 pf:cc»nt of tht^ Hispanic gradu ttes 

1 1 so f » J I I f»? • I J J b 1 e on t h i b < s » > 



FOUR 



ELIGIBILITY OF GRADUATLS 
FROM RFSFONDING PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS 



The i983 clj^ibiiity t.tudy is the fxr*>t to estimate tflxgibility rate^; for 
gradu^ite:.^ ot C.j I itornia' :^ private high schools. The Commission invited all 
of these schooU; that vere catalogued by the State Department of Education 
to participate m the ctudy. Of the 453 known to have graduated one or more 
students in 19H3, 225 or half of them supplied the needed transcripts. The 
}?.raduatet.> of these participating; schools represent an estimated 70 percent 
of all private high i;chool K^aduates, but the scarcity of information avail- 
able about the nonrespondmR schools prevents other comparisons between the 
two groups of schools and the eligibility of their graduates. For this 
reason* the ^eligibility estimates presented in this chapter are only for 
responding high schools and cannot be assumed to be reliable et,timates for 
a^H private high schools. 

As noted earlier, only 8,6 percent of California's high school graduates 
receivt? their diploma from private high schools. The smaller size of these 
schools and the use of a sampling rate of 3 percent resulted in an overall 
sample for them of only 563 transcripts. This sample size was sufficient 
for reliable estimates of eligibility by sex, but subgroup samples In the 
ethnic categories are too small to produce reliable estimates and are not 
included here . 

Large differences exist between public and private high schools in the 
average proportion of their curriculum which a-f course requirements comprise- 
0^ the average, a-f course requirements compose 26 percent of the curriculum 
^t:, public regular high schools but 53 percent at the responding private high 
schools. Similarly, a larger proportion of private school graduates attempt 
the a-f course work than do public school graduates, 26 percent and 43 
percent respectively. The private high s<^hools that participated m this 
h;tudy clearly view themseK'es as primarily college preparatory institutions 
jnd indeed, the studentr. in this sample are generally college-bound. 

Comparisons between this homogenous sample of private schools and their 
clientele with public regular schools which must maintain a more diveriie and 
comprehensive curriculum to meet the needs of their more heterogeneous 
clientele are not valid Jnd yield little for the formuUtion of public 

e^.luc^it i o?M 1 policy. 



L'STIMATLD LLiniPlLHY FOR THE UrnVERSlTY OF CALlFORr^lA 



Over til » iL' Table S on p.i^e 30 indicates, about one-third of the gr.sduates 
f com th*-^ re J ponding" private hij?,h .chools are estimated to be eligible for 
♦ «imi s.. J '-'n to the University of California. Because this estimate is based 



TABLE S Estimated Eligi^iliti/ ^Rates for the Unxversxtz; of 

California of 1983 Graduates of Responding Private 
High Schools, by Sex 

Total Hen W omen 



Total Eligibility Pool 
Precision Level 
Confidence Lev€?l 
Sample size 

I. Eligible and Fully Admissible 

II. Eligible but Not Admissible 

III. Ineligibxle Because of Having 
No Tests Results 

lY. Ineligible Because of Minor 
"a-f" Deficciency 

V, Ineligible Because of Major 
"a-f" Deficiency 



34.7% 32.1% 35.7% 

+3.51% +5.36% 1^.85% 

95.0% 95.0% 95.0% 

563 262 301 

22.2% 21.6% 21.2% 

12.5 lO-S 14.5 

0.8 0.4 0.9 

23.6 23.2 24,0 
40.9 44.3 30.4 



Source: California Post secondary Education Commission. 



on a substantially smaller sample than those used in the public school 
analyses, its precision level is greater — +3.51 percentage points an. 
-ields a wider 95 percent confidence interval of between 31.19 and 38.21 
percent. 



Categories of Eligibility and Ineligibility 

At least two out of every three eligible graduates of these responding 
.schools are directly admissible to the University because they have completed 
all of the University's admission requirements — a-f course work and entrance 
examinations — at the required level of competence. -The remaining one-third 
are eligible for admission but would need to take the required entrance 
ex-immations in order to be admissible. 

A v^?r%^ small proportion of these graduates 0.8 percent needed test 
i.corer* for their eligibility to be determined on the University's Eligibility 
Index, but no test scores were available for them. Another 23-2 of these 
i^tudents enrolled in most if not all of the required "a-f courses, but did 
not achieve the level of competence necessary to be eligible for the University 
becaut:e of missing one or two subject requirements, earning a "D*' or "F*' in 
a required subject, their combined grade point average and test scores were 
not high enoU)^h to qualify on the University* s Eligibility Index, or had an 
,-»-f grade-point average b-low 2.7S. The remaining 41 percent of these 
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Kr.iiiuater. wer*:» not eligibi<? becsuse they either had not followed the a-f 
pfittern of courises, had major schoL^rrihxp deficiencies^ or graduated from a 
school that was not .iccrcdited and whose a-f curirtcalum was not approved by 
thi? University- 



EligibiHty of Men and Women 

The total eligibility estimate for women graduates oip these schools is 35-7 
percent, while for men it is 32.1 percent. The precision estimate for men 
IS +5.36, yielding a confidence interval of 26.74 to 37.46. For wom^in the 
precision of the estimate is +4.85, and its confidence interval is 30.85 
40.55. Vhi.le on the average, women who graduate from these private high 
school are somewhat more likely than male graduates to qualify for the 
University, the difference is not statistically significant. 

Male graduates of these private high schools are somewhat more likely to be 
eligible and directly admissible to the University than female graduates 
this being the only case where the relationship between eligibility and sex 
followed this pattern. Following the previously noted pattern, women graduates 
of these schools are more likely than men by a ratio of nearly 3 to 2 to 
have the requisite grade point average 3^3 or higher — but. not have all 
of the necesNary entrance examinations. 

The proportion of men and women who enrolled in a-f courses but who did not 
achieve the level of competence required to be eligible for the University 
were nearly equal, approximately 24 percent. But the proportion of men with 
majo*: subject area deficiencies and/or scholastic deficiencies is higher 
than the proportion of women m this category, 44.3 percent and 39-4 percent 
respectively. 

Differences in the proportion of men and women eligible on the basio of 
academic achievement in their hi^^h school course work but who do not complete 
the paper requirement of t.^kinji; the college entrance examinations fully 
account for the difference in their eligibility rates. Similarly, differences 
between ineligible men and, women occur because of tue higher proportion of 
men than women who do not follow the a-f pattern of course work or who have 
major ^;cholastic deficiencies. 



ESTIMATED ELIGIBILITY FOR THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Overall, S6.2 percent of the gradaatet> for the responding private schools 
are eligible for admission to the State University, as Table 9 on the next 
p:iv:e shows. The precision level for this estimate was ^3.90 thus computing 
an eligibility estimate r an^e of 52.30 to 60.10 percent. 

Categories of Eligibihty and Ineligibility 

Three out of every five of the:;e Kraduates eligible for the State University 
qualify on the basis of grade-point average alone with averages greater than 
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rstimated! Eliaxbilit^ Rates for the California State 
University, of 29S3 Graduates of Rssmnding Private 
I-iigb Schools, by Sex 
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Jl 11 U if* 


95 . OX 


^5.0'\ 


563 


262 


301 


33.5% 


25. 6\ 


37 . 2\ 




24 . 2 


21 


7.6 


8.2 


4-6 


29.5 


32.0 


30.6 


6.7 


10.0 


5 7 



i'rfci:, ton Level 
on i X donee L^^vo I 

I. EUgible By CPA Alone 

II. Eligible by Eligibility Index 
ifl. Ineligible by No Icsts. 
IV, Ineligible by Eligibility Indox 
V Ineligible by GFA Below 2«0 
S-urce: California PoL^tsccondar^^ Education Corrai » l^slon . 

3.2. The remaining 40 percent achii-^vc eligibility tbrouv^h a combi$i.jtion of 
Lc-t scores and grade-f> which allows them to qualify or* the segment eligi- 
bility Index. Only 7.*6 percent of the graduaces had grade-point averager, xn 
the 2.0 to 3.2 range but had no test results with which to compute their 
Eligibility Index scores and, thus, were ineligible. Three out of eve->' ten 
;;;raduates of these responding schools were demount rat ly ineligible on the 
State University Index, The remaining 6 / percent of the gr^iduatev: failed 
to be eligible because their grade-point averages were below 2.0- 

Eligibility ol Men and V/omen 

Differences xu eligibility for the State University by s.-;< are consistent 
with tbose reported for the pubUc schools with 59.1 percent of the women 
graduating from the participating private high schools and 49.8 percent of 
men achieving eligibility. The precision levels were ^5.19 and +5.69, 
ceL.pectively, thus generating a 95 percent confidence interval for the 
estimate for women of 53.96 to 64.24 and for men of 44.11 to 5^.49, Ibe 
r.tatistxcally significant difference m the eligibility rates foi the State 
University of women and men observed for the public schools doei-. vioc jc^ur 
for this sample of private schools- 

\ higher proportion of men (S.2 percent) than wornrn (4.6 percent) v.th 
vrade-pomt averages between 2.0 and 3.2 do not h^ve the tcv.t re-.uUi; nccei.L^aL-y 
to deterrrane thexr eligibility on the State University'^ EiijcibxUty liui^^.x 
while a s«:>^Tiewhat greater proportion of men than wortien have averages m thic 
range and test results that are demonstrably ineligible on th- segment ' 
Eligibility Index (32.0 and 30«6 percent, respectively). Ar. waj^ the case toe 
public schools, a larger proportion of men (10.0 percent) th m vorn^:n (3-7 
percent) are ineligible becaa-e their adju;.tc<i j^cide-pomt ivcr4va_; 
beluw 2.0. 
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THE CONTEXT OF ELIGieiLlTY 



Ctl 1 forma ' r. high school graduates, form tht^ h,u:;ii^ for the Conmiss lon* < 
.^aalyr.os of eligibility f<j^r fre-jhinan .^idiriission to the State's public univer- 
sities, but high school graduate:^ are only a portion ot the Cal iloruians 
iec\'ed by CaIiforui.i';3 public posts^coiidary xftstitution^ , The eligibility 
i-stimater that the CoJiimissioD presents in the report need to bo seen in this 
context and xn li.v^ht of the educational cboj[ces opjjn to all Ca 1 1 forntans , 
whether they graduate from high school or not J 



ATTRITION a\MONG SECONDARV SCHOOL STUDENTS 



A ^^izcabie proportion of California high iichool students do not complete 
their high school studievi and graduate with their clast.. Very little mfor-- 
motion has been gathered about these young Cal i f ornians , but according to 
the National Center for Education Statistics, in 1980-81 these nongraduates 
'Constituted 32 percent of California's ninth-grade public school students 
four years -earlier, compared to a national average of 2S percent. 

Table 10 on thf* next page shows that 254,944 young people who graduated from 
California public high schools in tht^ class of 1983, compared to 335,209 who 
enrolled in ninth grade four years earlier. The relation between these 
numbers of graduates and ninth graders is confounded by several factors, 
including the in-migration to California of young people, such as refugees, 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, and the transfer of some private 
school students into public schools during these years. These numbers 
conffrm past evidence of considerable attrition for this class, an overall 
jttrition rate of at least 24-0 percent. 

For .some ethnic groups, the rate is far greater — 40 percent among American 
Indian students, 34 percent for Hispanic students, and 33 percent for 
Black students. The dropout rate for Asian students is unknown, because 
m-migration accounted for a 17 percent growth in the Asian student cohort 
over these four years. Known in-migration of Hispanic youth suggests that 
the dropout rite among Hir-panic students ^s certainly higher than 3^ percent. 

The rt-^isons for not graduating cover a whole range of factors, from accidental 
to deliberate. Soate studcots fail at the eleventh hour to complete the 
c curie work necessary to graduate with their class but are able to complete 
the necessary credits id sijirtmer school and rejoin their cohort m their 
post-high school activities the following fall. Others, because of i lines:.,, 
r _^ nrj L i y tjiTie r v, en cy , pregnancy, or other c a us c s beyond their c on t r o I » f a 1 i 
behind their colleagues dtirxng high school. Some of them graduate vith a 
i » t e r c I .J s c; ; s orne use t e r A a 1 1 ve paths to c o mp 1 e 1 1 n g t he i r sec o nda ry s c h o o 1 



TABLE 20 Ethnicity of California Public School Ninth Grade Students 
in 1979-'S0 and High School Oradaates in IBSS-SS 



Ninth Graders 
1979-80 



Graduates 
1982-83 



Number Percent Number Percent 



Amtrxcan Indian/ 3,232 
Alaskan N-itive 



1.0% 1,936 0.8% 



Fil ipino 

Al; 1 jri/Pac i f ic 
Island 

Black 
White 



4,335 

13,667 

34,936 
69,748 
209,291 



1.3 
4.1 

10,4 
20. S 
62.4 



4,127 

16,042 

23,288 
46,081 
163,470 



1,6 

6.3 

9 A 
18.1 
64 . I 



SourctT. : 



33S,209 100,0% 254,9-^4 100.0% 



Graduates 
as a Percent 
of Ninth Grade 
("Persistence" 
Rate) 

59.9% 

95.2 
117. 4 

66. 7 
66. 1 
' 78,1 

76 . 0% 



Non-Graduates 
as a Percent - 
of Ninth Grade 
(^\Drop Qjt" Rate) 

40.1% 
4.8 



33.3 
33.9 
21 .9 



24 , 0% 



Californxj State Department of Education, Califocnia Bar^ic Educational 
Data SysteDi, 1981, Califorr^ia Pt'^;tseco^dary Education Compassion, 
Hiji^h School CurriculujTt Sur\^cy, 1984. 



work such ai^ G£D programs, adult chools , or Community College programt.; and 
stilJ others never earn a diploma dt pit„ rheir interest In it. Yet another 
Kcoup leave high school deliberately because they believe it provides nothing 
useful for them and may even be injurious. 

Figure 7 on the next page illustrates the effect of this differential in 
persistence rates tor the eligibility of young Cai ifornians for the State's 
public universities. Using ninth grade enrollments as the base population 
for each subgroup, the trend lines show the portion of each subgroup who 
graduated and were eligible for admission and who actually enrolled at the 
State University and the University of California. The fact that larger 
proportions of Black and Hi^jpanic students than white and Asian students do 
act graduate compounds the low rates at which Black and Hispanic young 
people achieve eligibility. Black and Hispanic ninth gradei^s qualify for 
univecsxty admission at a rate one-third lower than the rate of Black and 
Hispanic ^^raduates. V'hile 15 out of every 100 Hispanic graduates qualify 
for the State University, only 10 Hispanic ninth graders qualify Similarly, 
10 out of ever:/ 100 Black graduates qualify for the State University but 
only 7 Biaok ninth graders so qualify. The same relative decline occurred 
lor tho:>e qualifying for the University of California. 
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FICUR£ 7 Public High School 1933 Graduates and University of 

California and California State Universitij Eligibility 
Pools and Regular Freshman Enrollments as a Percent of 
1979-80 Public School Ninth Graders by Major Ethnic 
Group 



P 
E 
R 
C 
E 
N 
T 




Un»versft,' 



C il 1 forn I i 



ri)nbi?if,y foot rr< --.h-^n LnroUr^nt f r*- .h* io Cnr^Ur. 



(^Hoicf.s othf:r than postsecondary education 



In i9?^>^-83, 279,068 stade!it<; graduated from California's public and^ private 
bij,'h schools. if past college-going rates hold true in 1983, .it least 60 
oeccent of them would have entered accredited institutions of higher education 
Ml Ca I I forn ij that fall. 

ArioLher 10 to 15 percent prohat>ly enrolled in some formal postsecondary 
t r.j in mg or educational program in California's proprietary schools, adult 
schools. Regional Occupation Programs and Centers, and non-accredited colleges. 
Five percent more probably attended postsecondary educational institutions 
outside ot California. Thus, somewhere between 20 and 25 percent of them 
chose either temporarily or permanently not to continue their education 
t o I I oft I n v;^ hi ;<h s c hoo I . 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Little is known about why this set of graduates chooses not to seek addition?! 
education after high school, but results of the Commission's follow-up 
survey of a sample of the class of 1983 suggest that their reasons are at 
least as varied as those of high school dropouts. Many graduates felt that 
their high school training was sufficient to meet their current goals. 
Others had no4: yet formulated a cleat goal and were therefore unclear about 
their need for additional schooling. Among both of these groups were graduates 
who were employed in civilian jobs that they hope will be long-term careers. 
Others were working at jobs that they acknowledged as temporary or transitional 
Still others wanted jobs but were unemployed. A small proportion of graduates 
were not working and not looking for work. These included homemakers and 
parents caring *for their children, those who were traveling for education or 
pleasure, those engaged in volunteer .service, and those who were waiting to 
begin later training or educational programs. Another small group had 
chosen to enter the Armed Forces directly after high school, either betause 
the military was their major career objective or because they sought training 
and educational benefits for use in later civilian life, 

A few of the comments provided by graduates who made these types of choices 
after high school follow: 

Employed in Civilian Jobs 

ROP was very helpful to me. I learned enough during my 12th grade 
to get a job in July '83. It enabled me to skip college and to 
have a career without going to school. I'm very happy, and I'm 
going back to work in, August '84 after having a son. My high 

school hasn't helped at ail Who can learn by ne\^er having 

homework or reports to do? Host teachers could care less! 

After graduation in June '83, I worked part-time in-'odd-and-end 
jobs. In September, I started work full-time....^ Now with some 
experience and help, I can confidently go out and handle any 
situation I should corae upon. 

Through my night school training in R.O.P., I was hired at the 
bank in which I trained. I* then worked two jobs during my senior 
year in high school- High school business courses helped me 
somewhat. For now, I'm a manager at the age of 19 for Baskin- 
Robbins 

Inc., at their Palm Springs, California, store. 

I wish I would have an opportunity to keep studying. Now Tm 
working, and I like my job, too; but if somebody asked me, "What 
do you prefer -- school or work?" for sure, I'll choose school. 

I hate my job. All I do is wash dishes. I feel like it's a w.:<ste 
of life. I have always wanted to be a chef or even just a cook. 
I never knew how to go about getting into college for that type of 
thing. I still don't. I wish I had it ho do all over again! I 
have bqen out of school for a year now, ^and Kwould eventually 
like to go to college. But as each dav passes, I feel like Tm 
too old to go back. I wouldn't know how to start up again. 
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I got 4 job recently, and I'm saving money to go to a vocational 
school. Things ate very tough, and I want to finance my own 
studies. My dad already put four of my six brothers through 
colleges and universities, and I want to give him a break. I 
think I'm old enough (19) to take care of myself. 

I am currently on a waiting list for a trade school, through ROP. 
While waiting, I am working. 

I worked this past year in order to save enough money to go to 
college of my choice Calvin College in Grand Rapids. I felt it 
was more profitable for myself to wait a year, thus enabling 
myself to attend this college. 

I took on a full-time job. I desired a college education, but I 
couldn't get aid. I'm waiting to try again. 



Unemployed 

At the moment, I am raising a daughter. I plan to take «ome 
classes in the fall. 

I am married for 1 1/2 year and have one child. 1 am planning in 
the future to attend college to learn more for my career. I'm 
planning to work part-time at the same time until I complete ray 
schooling. 

My nursing education has been put on hold until I get my life back 
in order. I have recently gotten married and have a child on the 
way, but I will continue my education when I feel the time is 
right, 

I am now serving a full-time mission for the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormon). I am working in Pennsylvania, 
N.J., Delaware, and Maryland until April of "85 without pay. Upon 
returning in '85, I will have a full-time job as a restaurant 
manager until the fall semester c|f "SS, when I will start at 
Brigham Young University and get into their business program. 

Serving in the Armed Forces 

I am presently in the U.S. Coast Guard. I am stationed in Okinawa, 
Japan. My tour will be up at the end of 1984, and I will be 
returning to the United States. I enjoy what I am doing very 
much. With the training I am receiving in the Coast Guard and the 
schooling which I intend to complete after my enlistment, I hope 
to be quite sucessful. 

After military service, I'm planning on going to college with the 
money I'm earning and saving. I plan to work part-time and go to 
college full-time in computer science. 
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For many of these graduates, their choice to stop out ot" academic education 
was a positive decision based on their assessment of their goals, abilities, 
and needs in light of their educational alternatives. For others, the 
choice was a reaction to their schooling thus far or to unclear alternatives, 
goals, abilities, or needs. Some wanted additional training or education 
but lacked funds or knowledge about financial aid opportunities in order to 
continue their formal education. For some of them, working was part of 
their plan to finance their later education. 

All of these graduates are potential postsecondary student*. Indeed, at 
least half of them are likely to participate in some continuing educational 
program in the future. Thus, the nature of their educational needs and 
goals requires consideration in formulating future postsecondary educational 
policy'. 



CHOICES AMONG POSTSECONDARY OPTIONS 

V 

As mentioned above, an estimated 5 percent of California's high school 
graduates choose to attend colleges and universities in other states, and 
between 10 and 15 percent enroll in California adult schools, proprietary 
schools, and nory^ccredited private colleges. In addition, 3 percent enroll 
in California "sjpccredited independent colleges and universities- But the 
largest percentile enroll in public colleges and universities — and, in 
particular, in the California Community Colleges. 

One of the fundamental principles of California education policy is provision 
of an appropriate place xn public higher education for every high school 
graduate or eighteen-year old able and motivated to benefit from it. Cali- 
fornia established its Community Colleges as an open-access system to provide 
educational and vocational training opportunities for everyone who either , 
needed to strengthen their academic qualifications before admission to a 
four-year institution, wished to complete the first two years of college at 
a low-cost institution near their home, or was not interested m pursuing a 
four-year degree program. In recent years, approximately 42 percent of 
California's public high school graduates — a majority of those who enter 
college — have enrolled in California Community Colleges in the fall term 
tollowing their graduation. 

Some 6 perctnt of California's high school graduates enroll in the University 
of California on one or another of its eight general compuses,- and nearly 8 
p-rcent enroll at a campus of the California State University. Both the 
University and tht- State University seek to limit their freshmen enrollments 
to weil-qualified applicants — according to the I960 Master Plan, to the 
top 12 1/2 percent of pubUc hi^h School graduates for the University, and 
th.-- top 33 1/3 perc-nt for the State Univecsity. 
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Some of the 1983 graduates who chose these options provided the following 
comments : 



Proprietary or Adult Schools 

I feel really strong about the business college that I have attended. 
It costs a little more, but I feel I really did get my money's 
worth. I feel that high school did not really prepare me for the 
field that I am now in. I wish there were more business classes 
offered, 

I didn't go to college before, because I didn't know what I wanted 
to do. Just recently I've found something I'm interested in, and 
I plan to go to school in Hollywood at the Institute of Audio/Video 
Engineering. I don't have the money for it now, but I have something 
to work for now! If you know of any way I can get grants or 
scholarships, please let me know. 

Independent California Colleges or Universities 

Stanford was less than my third-choice college that I wanted to 
attend, based on feelings I had before f received any letters of 
acceptance or rejection. After spending one year at Stanford, I 
could not be happier with the education I am receiving, the people 
I have met, and the overall atmosphere. 

My plans arfe to enter thb business school at USC and major in 
finance. I am presently studying to receive ray real estate license 
and considering this field\for a career. I would consider entering 
into the military to learn to fly, but the time commitment is too 
great. 

California Community Colleges 

When I graduated from Camarillo High, I went to work as a drywaller: 
Not a good job, but ;I wanted to see what it was like to work and 
see if I liked it. i soon found out I didn't. So I enrolled at a 
Community College. Now, after one year out of school,*! am selliog.. 
water purifiers and soon life insurance and investments for 
middle-ci^ass people. I make roughly $2,000 a month. 

if 

I received scholarship money from the Modesto Bee. I worked folr 
them for three years before I got hired at Raley's as a Courtesy 
Clerk (bagger). Then I was promoted to Clerk (checker). Part of 
the reason I chose to attend Modesto Junior College was my job, 
and also the fact that I have two sisters in college and my parents 
cannot afford to pay for three people to attend college at the 
same time. 
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I feel a community college is the best place to finish general 
education requirements while finding out what one plans to major 
in at a la^^e college or university. This way there are savings 
for students to use in other hopefully constructive ways. 

I have just completed a year of study at El Camino Community 
College with a major in Police Science. I will go one more year 
and finish my police classes, then I intend to go intp police work 
and specialize in S.V.A.T. \ 

I plan to continue to get my AA degree in college, then I will 
serve in the Armed Forces and get my BS, MS, and Ph.D. at a univer- 
sity. 

I am attending Shasta Community College. At first, I did not want 
to go there, but now I am going to get my AA in General Education, 
The college is a wonderful facility. The classes, staff, and 
grounds are excellent, and I would not trade this experience for 
anything. 

I am attending Cuesta a community college in another community 



than my own. I feel it is quality school, and I plan^ on going 
into the State University or UC system after one morV year. I 
have learned much about myself as well as getting the beginning of 
a quality education. My major is history, and probably my first 
history professor will be my finest. I have been lucky. 

I do not think I could of chosen a better college (SRJC) to attehd. 
It has enabled me to gradually adjust to the college atmosphere, 
unlike a university. It has allowed me to receive my GE requirements 
Cit a minimal cost, yet receiving the same credit for them as in a 
university. 

The California State University 

I will be starting my second year of college at Chico in the fall 
of '84. I consider myself lucky. I had a good high school back- 
ground and enjoyed high school very much. I Xust wish that other 
people enjoyed and benefited from* their high school days as 1 did. 

Thanks to scholarship money available at Cal Poly Pomona, I am 
able to continue my education at the university level for the next 
three years. Without this help, I would not be going to a four-year 
school next year. 

I was enrolled at Cal Poly for electronic engineering, but came 
home because I didn't want to be a financial burden to my parents. 
I We always thought it unfair that scholarships are given out to 
athletes and others based on trivial activities in high schools I 
worked all through high school and did excellent in my academics, 
but couln't get a cent of any kind of aid. 
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I enjoy Humboldt — a much needed change from overpopulated Southern 
California, The University is small (5,500 students) but doesn't 
lack ability, and I plan to graduate from here, Humboldt is 
great, but don't tell anyone because there's enough people here 
alreadyl 

University of California 

I was very fortunate to have the opportunity to go to UC Berkeley 
and to be exposed to some of what it has to offer.*-. Much is 
available at Berkeley, but all opportunities will not necessarily 
jump out at me. I need to ask around and look for them, 

^ am home economics major at UC Davis and would very much like to 
do food journalism in the future. I am very satisfied with my 
major at Davis because it is strongly grounded in the sciences , 
and therefore, it is challenging for me. I ... wish that Davis 
had a journalism curriculua» to prepare me more for my career. 
(Internships are available to us as students, which is a very 
valuable service.) 

I chose UCLA over Cal State Long Beach becailse I wanted to take 
Danish, which UCLA offered. I wanted quality education in my 
major and outside it, and I wanted to stay /in the Los Angeles 
area. I waited an entire ye^r for the two-year Danish cycle to 
come around again, but then UCLA scrapped it. I cannot switch to 
CSULB because my mother wants UCLA's reputation -for me. 

Only one student among the thousands sutrveyed by the Commission offered 
comment about issues of eligibility and admission requirements: 

Less emphasis should be placed upon GPA and SAT -score when deter- 
mining college admissions. Being a student at UC Berkeley, I see 
many people who lack the real qualities necessary to succeed in 
college (such as organizational skills, responsibility, and moti- 
vation), however their academic record is excellent. Even more 
distressing is seeing fine individuals with strong desires to 
succeed at a University being rejected because their scores or GPA 
aren't compatable. Interviews and essays must become part of the 
admissions process. California universities need fine Individuals, 
not persons who merely master the material required. 
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SIX 

SUT^IMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 



Fifteen findings of the Commission's 1983 High School Eli.<;ibi lity Study hivo 
impoitant implications for California education- 



1. THE PERCENTAGE OT PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
MEETING THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA'S AND THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY'S ADMISSION STANDARDS 
HAS DROPPED OVER THE LAST SEVEN YEARS. 

Of the state's 1982-83 public high school graduates, 13-2 percent met the 
University of California's Fall 1983 freshman admission requirements a 
drop of 1.6 percentage points or 11 percent from the 14.8 percent wh6 were 
eligible for admission in Fall 1976 (the most recent year for which 
comparable Jata are availab-le). Nonetheless, the 1983 percentage remains 
5.6 percent higher than tlie 1960 Master Plan guideline of 12.5 percent for 
freshman eligi)i»ility at the Univeri^ity. 
\ 

At the California State University, 29.2 percent of California's 1982-83 
public high school graduates met its Fall^l983 admission standards a 
decrease of 5.8 percentage points or 16.6 percent since Fall 1976, when it 
was 35.0 percent, and 12.3 percent below its I960 Master Plan guideline of 
33.3 percent. ^ 

While the Commission miist undert ik^ additional research in order to identify 
the most important factors affecting these reductions, two elements appear 
to ha\e played a major role in them: drops in both high school grade-point 
avera>',es and college entrance examination scores. 

o The gradf-pomt average of male graduates declined from 2.64 to 2.53 (A. 2 
percent) and that of women dropped from 2.88 to 2.71 (5.9 percent). 

o Studrntt/ verbal scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test dropped from 
442.8 to 419.5, or 5.3 percent, while their mathematics scores declined 
from 483.6 to 478.6, or 1.0 percent. Because both the University and the 
State University rely heavily on grade-point averages and entrance test 
<;cores to determine their applicants' eligibility, these declxnts clearly 
reduced the namber^r of high school graduates who met their admisi^ion 
standards . 



2. AMONG ALL MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS, BLACK GRADUATES 
ARE LEAST LIKELY TO MEET THE UNIVERSITY'S AND 
STATE UNIVERSITY'S ADMISSION STANDARDS. 

Uliile 13 2 percent of all 1982-83 public school graduates met the University 
of Ca|tfornia*5 eligibility standards, onl^'^^ib percent of Black graduates 

! 
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SO .And while prrrent ri i I xrada4ter> mot the State Un i vt^r^. i ty ' s 

st.in'i-n-ds , only 10.1 percent of Blick graduates met them- These levels of 
t'l i^^ibi] ity tTj.iV hr attributed to particularly lev ^'.rade-po tnt avor^>•e^; and 
tcNt score'j : 

o In 1982-83, the KX"-3^o-po int average ot all )?.radu.-»terv was 2 62, Dut for 
Black graduater. it was 2.2b 13.7 percent lower. Twice as many Black 
stud7?nti; as all students 33.2 percent, compared to lb. 5 percent 
jajraduated with vjrade-point averages below 2.0: the nunimum tor State 
Ufuversity a<lmxssion« 

u Black graduates also scored lower on SAT verbal and mathematics tests 
than any other of the four major ethnic groups — 338.8 and 367-5 

respectively, compared to A19.5 and 478.6 for ail graduates, or 19^2 
and 23.2 percent below these statewide averages. 



i HISPANIC GRADUATES ARE ELIGIBLE AT THE UNIVERSITY AND 
STATE UNIVERSITY AT RATES BELOW THE STATEWIDE AVERAGE, 



Only 4.9 percent of Hispanic graduates raet the University's admission 
requirements in fail 1983, compared to 13.2 percent of the entire 1982-83 
graduatinst class. Seven out of ten Hispanic graduates failed to qualify 
because they did not take the courses in high school that the University 
ret^uircd. At the State University, only 15.3 percent of the Hispanic 
v^raduates were eligible, compared to 29-2 percent overall. 

As With Black students, these low levels of Hispanic eligibility are 
attributable jla Ijrge measure to low grade-point averages and entrance test 
cores : 

o Hispanic graduates had a grade-poiat average of 2-42 7.6 percent below 
the statewide average of 2.62 and one out of every four of them had a 
grade-point jverage below the 2.0 minimum required by the State 
Un tvers i ty , 

Their SAT verbal aitd m tt hematics 'Scores are 362.8 an<? 404.2 
respectively 13-5 and Ibi.S percent below the statewide averages ot 
41M.5 and U7>}.t. 



4. WHITE GRAOUAIES ACHIEVE GENERALLY HIGHER THAN 
AVERAGE ADMISSION RATES AT THE TWO UNIVERSITIES. 

Fift.'tn ia<l one-haif percent of the 1982-83 white graduates met tb?- 
0 n X V e r s 1 1 y ' s 1983 « dru i s i o u s t a nd a r ds , c ompa red to 13.2 percent of ail 
jrraduates, while :>j,5 percent were eligible to attend the State University, 
Ml contrast to 29 2 perct.nt ot graduates in general. 
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o The Kf'^'^'ti-point avciM>4<? ot white ^2;rrxduatei; of 2.69 wais 2.7 percent hifihe^r 
than thit recorded by the entire graduating class of 2.62. And only 13.0 
percent of white graduates earned ^rado-point averages below the State 
University's 2.0 cut-off level, compared to lb. 5 percent ot all 
graduates . 

o The SAT v*-rbal and mathematics test scores of white studeutJS were 6.0 an«i 
3.5 percent higher, respectively, than those of the entire graduating 
class: 444. S and 495. 5 » compared to 419.5 and 478. 6 for all graduates. 



5. ASIAN GRADUATES RECORD THE HIGHEST RATE 

OF ELIGIBILITY FOR ADMISSION OF THE FOUR MAJOR 
ETHNIC GROUPS. 



Twenty-six percent of California's Asian high school graduates met the 
University's 1983 admission standards, approximately twice the rate of the 
13.2 percent fur all 1982-83 graduates. Forty-nine percent met the 
stand*lrdrs of the State University approximately 68 percent more than the 
statewide average of 29.2 percent. 

o Of the four major ethnic groups, 1982-83 Asian graduates earned the 
highest grade-point average; 2.96, compared to 2.62 for the entire 
graduating class. Only 7.1 percent accumulated grade-point averages 
below 2.0, in contrast to 16.5 percent generally. 

o A^ian graduates had lower than average verbal scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test but higher than average mathematics scores; 368. S and 
510.8, respectively -~ 12.1 percent lower and 6.7 percent higher tb»?n the 
avorai^e S'erbal and mathematics scores. 



6. WOMEN ARE MORE LIKELY THAN MEN TO MEET THE UNIVERSITY'S 
AND THE STATE UNIVERSITY'S ADMISSION STANDARDS. 



thv University of California, 14.2 percent of the women in California's 
19S2-S3 public high school graduating class met the University's Fall 1983 
idmission standards, while 12.6 percent of the men did so. Conditions were 
simil.ir at the California State University, where 32.7 percent of the womca 
bat only 26.3 percent of the men met its requirements. These dif f erenc<!?s m 
eiiw^ibiiity rates for men and women paralleled those for 1975-76 graduates, 
^lthou>*h both 1^82-3 J figures uere lower than those seven years earlior, 

o Th<- '.^ r.id^.'-po 1 nl iv»jcage of 2.71 for women exceeded th.it of men (2.5i) by 
7 1 percent, and only 12.4 percent of the women i<raduat#-^d with 
tjd,*j~ po xnt . i \ r t t'.us b e low 2 . U , corapa red to 21,0 per*: en t oft h*^- lo n . 

o J n c o n t f a s t , w oni t*n s c o red I owe r on both t h** SAT vc rb a 1 and mat h'j m a 1 1 <: 
testi. than nsenr 412. S and 452-9, respectively, comp.u'cd to 42b. 9 and 
307 . 4 for mtn . 
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7. ACTUAL ENROLLMENT RATES DIFFER AMONG GRADUATES 

WHO MEET THE UNIVERSITY'S AND THE STATE UNIVERSITY'S 
ADMISSION STANDARDS. 



In 1982-83, AO. 2 percent of California's public high school graduates who 
wer'. uliRible for admission to the University of California actually 
enrolled in thr University m Fall 1SS3, compared to 23.6 percent of those 
eligible for admission to the State University. 



8. EVEN THOUGH MORE WOMEN THAN MEN MEET 

THE UNIVERSITY'S AND THE STATE UNIVERSITY'S 
ADMISSION STANDARDS, MEN ARE MORE LIKELY 
TO ACTUALLY ENROLL. 



Forty-one percent of the men graduating from California's public high 
schools in 1982-83 who met the University's admission standards actually 
enrolled there, compared to 38.7 percent of the eligible women. At the 
State University, 23.6 percent of the eligible men enrolled, in contrast to 
only 22.9 percent of the women. 



9. AMONG GRADUATES WHO MEET THE UNIVERSITY'S AND 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY'S ADMISSION STANDARDS, 
ASIAN GRADUATES ARE THE MOST LIKELY ETHNIC 
MINORITY GROUP TO ENROLL. 



Sixty percent of the Asian graduates eligible for admission to the 
University actually enrolled, compared to 40.2 percent of all eligible 
graduates. At the State University, 27.3 percent of the eligible Asian 
students enrolled, compared to 23.6 percent of all those eligible. ThPse 
percentages for Asian enrollments are the highest among eligible candidates 
for my of the major ethnic groups. 



10. BLACK GRADUATES WHO MEET THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA'S ADMISSION STANDARDS ENROLL AT A 
HIGHER THAN AVERAGE RATE, WHILE THOSE ELIGIBLE 
FOR STATE UNIVERSITY ADMISSION ENROLL AT THE 
OVERALL AVERAGE RATE. 

f 

Aftor AL-ian graduates, the -<econ4 most likely ethnic group to enroll in the 
Univerr.ity of Californii, amons; those eligible to do t^o ^ \,*ere Biuck 
students- Of the 3-6 percent of Black public high s^chool gradu.iten in 
1982-83 who met the University ' tr. i^tandards, 44-4 percent of them, or l-b 
percent of all Black .ii^radaate::. , actually enrolled ,it the Universxty in Fall 
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I^Mi. fhi:> 44.4 p*^rcorit trn cr- 1 1 mil rite jl., t {>j> r i rn 1 1^. ] y 10 ^i<-rc(_i»t hiwh^ r 
th.jn the uverjli enrolbtiettt r tic oT 40.^ p^uce^nL <inioriv; ,\[ i 1 i v'. i n { 
V.r,ji«1ua tt?i» » Bl.tck x^'''*'-^^'^'-*^*-'^* '^^^^ th^'* St.jtc Uti lvlTo « t\ ' .uiut i ^ i < >i i 

•>L,tn<I..tr<1'.. 10 . I percent of all f^la^^k -^^iMtt. i> i/ni:oI.K*(i -it * J'. <S 

porccnl rat^ir: a pvfcetitiyy- Virtually ident>c.tl to tht. Sl.it.v L!^|^'^r:,lty l 
ovf.^fall en ru I InriLMr. r.ttt- of 23 - b pLrc?,rit .irnonx f*Iiv\hl^' £ .rrhi it v 



IK WH^TE GRADUATES WHO Mf.ET THi: UNIVERSIIV^S AN" 1 MC 
STATE UNIVERSrTV^S ADMiSSlOii STANOAKDS CiNM-^OlL /\ f 
A RATE L0V;ER THAN THE STATEWIDE AVERAGE, 



Thirly*-lTvc .u^j 0£iL'-half pftcrut of th< uh;.tv yriduit^ -. who hi. I lli< 

Utii ver.-; I ty ot Ca i a torn vrt * rcqu 1 1 ti l .jctu.rtlly *nr<Tl.-i rlnTr ni F.t i 1 

l*^P>3, at^ did 21-3 percent of tlio-.e .tt the Slate University, mi rmu . kL L" 
the tile overall enrol Irn-nt rat. . ot 40.2 aiul 2 J. 6 pi^r c-*t.L 



a:v10NC GRADUA^i ES eligible M:m< AOMlSSlU-i AT It'll 
TWO ILNIVERSfTIES, H1SPA:\MC GRADUATES ARi: THE LL\Si 
LIKELY OF ALL MA)OR ETHN^IC GROHPS TO ENROLL 



About 33 p^^roent ut the HmpaitiC eradujCev jo ]0;-»^-<Sj vh*- \i vl r le.'ihlr l<> 
.'T»roll. MX the Univcrsify artuilly eurollrd, coni[Mfe<f tu thi e'»r.i^;' 
enrollnr'ent rate ot AO. 2 percent ,-Lfnori?i: the^e a<luar <. v ^jivibi^ lor l\\< 
Stiff' Un i ver:^ J. ty » I'^ percent oi the eliKtble hL .]e;n i c ^- r j j,1u 1 1 l r<~i * j i -ti , in 
..ail/.ii.L tu 23 b perreut ot >ll oli'ibJ. ■/ r. uh j i t v. r 



13 AMONG GRADL.-\'IES tLIGIL^Ll-: Ec^R ADMlSSKj^! '\ O i LI E 
UNIVERSITY OF CAHEORNL-X, BLAGK AND HlSPANli, 
GRADUATES ARE MORE LIKELY T'HAN WHITE OR ASIA^ 
GRADUATES LO HAVE tVMLLt^ TO TAKE KLriljfhri^ (^C'Lflt^^ 
1-^ \ T R A \CT E X ;\ M I ?l A T 1 0 j ^: S 



\r»y Cilllcrni 1 htv*h JCh'j'.i ^-r^nhiJC t vith 1 ' r J <j) — j), ) J [I r .e.-^-r i'/t <il ^ \ r> f 
r- L' i 1 1.' r » n t h < ' t n ) r ,r 1 t V ' L. r <_ < p i i r < < 1 ' i - r " cut-':.' i ? i i > i h 1 H i » j < ) m , i i , i » > 

to rh'- tfi > M.' r 1 ty » but t" bL a'Nu i t T * } , t\\L i.tu'hfit mn.L t,i^«^ ctthrr tin S\! 

'•r ACT iL.'.t an<l t h O Mr- '\ciM < v» ti» nt r»/,ts <h -pil/ ih'. t i « C iIjjI th« / 

. o . M ' - « h > n <-> f . t f t » • L t t h « ' t-, 1 1 J (b ' 0 L ' ^ r i } '.M h 1 1 ) I \' i . . < n I M M i ■ , - < n ■ m h 

r .mJu ! I : , t'0»cl-' an-i ]-{ i p j r« i l ^lihbnt- ir<- th. I. i^t Gl- Iv t^ t^^f iJM_. 

l- ti, if»<] lb c !rtri'>t b^ eli7iitt?-'l i>ri'. G tbov tfb' Lb. r, 

t ^ I . I bj f J < > L n t' ! u ' n < - t b ' r i <J u i ». iG ^ ! i . i b i 1 i L ^ 



II M t , - 1 ! , ' b Lb' 
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n mSPANlC GRADVATf.S ARC THE LFAST LIKELY OF THE MAIOR 

r.THr^ac groups to take the collegi: entrance tests nceoed 

TO QUALIFY FOR STATE UNIVERSITY ADMISSION. 



TIu' Si.jiv Univcr;L.vty requirui: .i minimuni grrtdc-pomt -iVt^rage of 2.0 lor 
.Minm... ion , but gr^'iu.ftes with averager, between 2.0 and 3-2 may be eligible 
It thev iicoce high enough on either the SAT or ACT. Among all 1982-83 

idu.slL--. , Ul percent earned grade-point averages in this range but did P'>t 
take either test and thus were not eligible for idmission. Fifty percent of 
f(\span\c gradu.^tcs in thiL^ range did not take eithe,r test the highest 
p«- rrijii t .J v>r of .til four majer rthnic groupc- 



IS AMONG THE 1982-83 GRADUATES OF CALIFORNIA'S PRIVATE 
HIGH SCHOOLS FOR WHICH THE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
COMMISSION HAS INFORMATION, ONE-THIRD WERE ELIGIfc^LE 
FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY, AND ONE-HALF WERE 
ELIGIBLE FOP THE ^TATE UNIVERSITY. 



h 1 t r_Y percent of the State ' :^ parochial and independent high schoolb provkd^^d 
latormation to the Ccnrniic^tuon for its 1983 eligibility study. Their 
,'cadu,jtijs con-.titutcd 70 percent of California's private high school 
vraduate*. th it ycir. Anjong them, 34. b percent fulfilled the University'^ 
wimxi-^ton fi.tpti rih ._rit-3 and 56.3 percent met the State Univer<;ity' s criteria, 
ihcr.^^ percentage-, are generally higher than those for public school 
;.;r jdtj.ttci. , but wLde differences existed among these private schools m their 
p-ri.ent.jy» , .uut no v^en m ra U i^.i 1 1 ons about all private schools are possible 
b! c ru'^t' of 'JjL' ^oijill niufibrr of schools and graduates for which the 

i~ . ')tun I I Mil hi- *i 1 1 .1 
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APPENDIX A 

SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 1983 ELlGIBfLdY STUDY 



The primary task of the Commission in itr. 1983 High School Eligibility Study 
has been to replicate the findingc of the prior studies described in Appendix 
B regarding the percentage of the graduating class of California's public 
high school eligible under current admission standards to enroll at the 
University of California and the California State University as first-tmie 
freshmen. The Commission's review of the results of the previous studies 
and the array of educational choices made by young Californians argued for 
the development of a more complex study than the earlier studies in order to 
(1) provide estimates of public high school graduates' eligibility by gender 
and ethnicity; (2) supply eligibility estimates of private high school 
graduates, to the extent available information could be obtained, and (3) 
expand understanding of eligibility by comparing these eligibility rates 
vjth other school characteristics, including sise, location, curriculum, 
relative wealth, and actual post-high school activities of their graduates. 

Table 11 illustrates the differences in scope of the 1976 and 1983 studies 
and shows how much more information for educational policy analysis is 
available from the current study. 

The extent of this information required a thrte-part study to gather information 
about (I) individual high schools, (2) high school course subjects and 
^;rades and college entrance examination scores for a sample of their graduates 
between September 1982 and June 1983, and (3) self-reported post-hi>^h school 
ictiviities of these same graduates- Each of these major parts of the study 
IS described in turn below. 



TABLE 11 Scope of Findings from the 1976 and 198 3 High School 
Eligibility Studies 

Findings of the Study 1976 Study 1983 Study 

(Jveraij e i i is^ t b 1 1 i ty rote3 of public schof>l 

y, f a du a t e s ^'oc both public un J ve r v. i 1 1 e s Ve s Ves 

Kli^ibility Cites of men *''n' both umvers tl »eb ^^o Yes 

I I g 1 b 1 i jl t y r .J I e s o f VLMite n for both un t ve c s 1 1 1 e i. N «> Ve 
!£ 1 1- >; I h L ] 1 1 y r 'i t e s * ) f o oitil » thru, c rn j n o r i ty y, roup r 

t n c b o t h u n i r ^ i 1 1 e l, * U o Ve s 

' J \'e r .J n ♦ ' 1 I vM b i ] 1 t V I' <- e r. o t p t i v \ L e c h < ^ o 1 

v_ r .J du it r : for b u 1 1 1 u n i vi_ r ^ 1 1 1 1,- l. U o Ve i-. 

r.l^yibility c'ltci of hiv^h schoo):, lh.it difter in 
itijf Lay, c o u r r. e r. re ( j u \ re4 by Un \ \' e r -~ 1 1 y of C a 1 i f o r n i . t 11 o Ve : 

LliXibiJity rati n of students comp.ir^H) with thvir 

t r t ll.'i 1 po s t " h 1 >» h s r ho o i <ic 1 1 V \ t i s u o Ves 

bou rce : Ca 1 1 f u rn i a Por t .".econ<l.j rv Educ 1 1 un Cuipjti l i. s ) oi\ , 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM SURVfc^Y 



As the t"»rst part of the study, the CotTirjussion surveyed all institutions 
th-it avard a Californi..^ high school diploma, including every public regular 
high school, continuation high school, adult school, evening school, Corjinunity 
College, and private denominational and nond.-nominational high school regij- 
tered with the State Department of Education. This four-page survey question- 
naire IS reproduced on pages 49-52. 

Table 12 lists the final response rate to this High School Curriculuin Survey 
by t^'pe cf institution. The high response rate of public schools provided 3 
sound basis for examining the relationship between public higb school charac- 
teristics and student eligibility, but that of prx^'^ate schools was l^v 
enough that private school findings must be interpreted with caution. fh.- 
Commission published a preliminary report from this survey m Janu-Jiv U>84 
(l9S4a), and it will issue a full report on these findings later in . 



PART TV;0: ANALYSIS Of STUDLNT CLlGiBILiTY 



fo compute eligibility estimates requited the gathering of the toi lowi fis-, 
information; (1) the number of 1983 high school graduates by sex jnd ethnic »ty 
in each high school, (2) the sex md ethnicity of each graduate selected as 
part of the random sample from each high school, and (3) the eligibility 
status for the University and the Scate University of each graduate in the 
sample, a^. determined by academic records and test scores. The following 
paragraphs review the process of creating these data bases and identify the 
computational adjustments needed to insure the accuracy jnd reltc^billty of 
the resulting eligibility estimates. 



TABLE' 12 High School Curriculum Purvey Response Rate by Type of 
Institution as of January 1985 



Type of Institution 



Total 
Population 



Respondents 



Number Percent Number Percent 



Percent 
Responding 



Public, Regular 


787 


43 


4% 


738 


52. 


9% 


93 


B% 


Public, Other 


562 


31 


0 


447 


32. 


1 


79 


6 


Private, Denominational 


273 


15 


0 


112 


8. 


0 


41 


0 


Private, Nondenominational 


180 


9 


9 


86 


6. 


0 


47 


8 


CorruTiunity College 


13 


0 


7 


U 


0. 


8 


84 


b 


Total 


1,815 


loo 


.0% 


1,394 


100 


0% 


76 





l^iJtr: Institutional assigament to categories was based on 
school administrator's lesponse on the Curriculum 
Survey. 

Source: Caiifornm Pos tseconda ry Education Commission^ 
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. CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 

HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM SURVEY OF THE 
1983 HIGH SCHOOL ELIGIBILITY STUDY 

This questionnaire is part of a statewide comprehensive survey of the eligibility of high 
school students for public universities- It looks at the capacity of California high 
schools to offer college preparatory courses that the University of California prescribes 
for admission. No data on individual high schools will be released; instead, only state- 
wide and regional summary data will be reported. Information on your school is essential, 
however, for accurate conclusions and informed review of university admission policies, 
and thus your thoughtful and complete responses will be appreciated. 

If you have questions, please telephone Jeanne Ludwig collect at (916) 324-4991. 

If you would like to receive a copy of the final report from this survey, check here:Q 

SCHOOL DEMOGRAPHICS 

These four questions relate to the general nature of t/our school ^and its 
students. 

L Which one of the following categories most accurately describes your school? 
Public, regular: Community College high 

Public, adult: Q school diploma program: Q 

Public, continuation: Q Private, nondenomi national : Q 

Public, evening: Q Private, denominational: Q 

Other: Q (Please specify: ' 



2. How many periods are in your regular school day for: 

9th grade students 10th grade students 

llth grade students 12th grade students 



3. How many of your students do you estimate will graduate during this 1982-83 school year? 

TOTAL: 

Male: \ 

female: 



White: 

Black: 
Hispanic: 
American Indian; 

Asian: 
Fil ipf nO; 

4 How many students do you estimate will exit your high scnool during the ]982v53 
school year by passing the California High School Proficiency Examination?' ^ ^ _ 
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SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

These next six questions seek to dtitermine the degree to which schools' 
curricula include current University of California admissions requirements. 
They refer to classes approved by the University of California as fulfilling 
its "A to F" subject requirements for admission. (For an explanation of 
the subject requirements, please see the attachment, "University of California 
Freshmen Admission Policies, 1983^84", ) 

5. Please attach your 1932-83 Winter and Spring class schedules and the list of courses 
you offered that are certified as satisfying the A-F subject requirements for admission 
to the University of California. 

Approximately what percentage of your total course offerings do A-F courses represent? 

^% 

6. Are there particular A-F courses for which you must turn away interested students 
because your school is unable to provide sufficient number of classes? 

Yes;Q No:Q (If yes, please indicate which courses and why. ): 



If your school or school district is unable to provide certain courses necessary ^or 
University admission, have you established cooperative arrangements with other educa- 
tional institutions, such as other schools, community colleges, public or private 
colleges or universities, or extension services, to allow your students to take these 
courses at those institutions? Yes: Qno: □ (If yes, please describe ) 

A 



8, In which subject areas do you expect the greatest difficulty in providing additional 
classes for expanded University admissions requirements as stated in the attached 
"University of California Freshmen Admissions Policies Effective 1986" and why? 



9. How much total additional financial support per year would you need to provide all of 
the A-F courses required by the University? $ 

10. How would you likely divide these additional resources among expenditure categories, 
in terms of percent? 

Instructional salaries: % 

Support staff: _% 

Administrative salaries: % 

Instructional supplies: % 

Instructional equipment: % 

Other (Please specify): 

% 

% 



100 % 

-2- 
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CHANGE IN CURRICULUM 

The next four questions ask about change^^-^ occurring m your high school A-F 
offerings and the factors causing these changes. 

n. If your school has added A-F course offerings in the last three years, please indicate 
the subject area, course title, and reason for adding these courses: 

Subject Area Course Title Reason for Addition 



12. Are you planning to add any A-F courses in 1983-84? If so, which courses and why? 
Subject Area Course Title Reason for Addition 



13« If your school has had to delete A-F courses in /e last thr|Se years, indicate the 
subject areas, course titles, and reasons these courses were deleted. 

Subject Area Course Title Reason for Deletion 

( 



14 Are you planning to delete any A-F courses in 1933-84? If so, which courses and why? 
Subject Area Course Title Reason for Deletion 
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SCHOOL SERVICES 

These final two qvestions concern availability of services to students that 
may be related to information about postsecondary education opportunities 



15. How has the number of full-*tinve equivalent (FTE) counselors at your school changed in 
the last 3 i^^ears? 

Substantially Slightly About the Slightly Substantially 
fewer: Q fewer: L] same: Q more: Q more: Q 



16. Have the number of opportunities for your students to learn about access to colleges 
and universities, including preparation, admission requirements, and financial ^'d 
opportunities, changed in the last three years? 



Substantially Slightly About the Slightlv Substantially 
fewer: []] fewer: (_] same: Q more: Q more: Q ^ 

If opportunities have changed, please describe in what ways. 



17. Please add any additional comments you may have on this survey here. 



Thank you for your assistance. 

Survey Respondent: Telephone Number:^^ I 

School Principal! 

(if different from respondent) 



Please remember to attach your school's list of certified courses for the "A-F'* subject 
requirements of the University of California and return this survey form to: 



Jeanne S. Ludwig 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 12th Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
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High School Graduation Class Size and Composition 



in r»jspondin/ to Question 3 on the High School Currxculum Survey, the majority 
of Californiri high schools provided information about the number of their 
students who they expected to graduate in the class of 1983, the number of 
males and females among these graduates, and the number m each of the six 
ethnic groups reported to the State Department of Education American 
Indian, Anian, Black, Filipino, Hispanic, and white. In some cases, inconsis- 
tencies in these data required a direct contact with the high school by 
Commission staff. Staff also contacted any high school that submitted 
student transcript data but did not respond to the Curriculum Survey, so 
that actual class size information was available for all schools participating 
m Part Tw^o of the study. 

Data from ail non-participating schools was necessary in order to estimate 
the effect of their nonresponse on the reliability of the computed estimates. 
.\mong those high schools that chose not to submit transcripts, some had 
provided the needed class size data m their response to the Curriculum 
Survey. For other non-participating public schools, the State Department's 
1982-83 Basic Educational Data System provided information on total numbers 
of graduates and of men and women, as it did for the total number of graduates 
of non-participating private high schools. The ethnicity of the graduates of 
these non-participat ing public schools and both the sex and ethnicity of the 
graduates -of these private schools required estimation. A list of these 
schools and these estimating procedures are available on request from the 
Commission staff. Based on these data and estimates, Table 13 presents the 



TABLE 13 Sex and Ethnicity of the 19S3 Graduating Class of 
California's Public and Private High Schools 

Publ ic Private Al 1 



Character i Stic 


Number 




Percent 


Number 




Percent 


:^Jumber 




Percent 


Male 


126.047 




91 


-6% 


11,591 




8 




137,638 




100.0% 




49 


47. 






48 








49. 


3% 




Fema le^ 


128,897 




91 


1 


12,533 




8 


9 


141,430 




100.0 




50 


6 






51 


9 






50 


7 




American Indian 


I ,93b 




95 


4 


93 




4 


6 


2,029 




100.0 




0 


8 






0 


4 






0. 


7 




Fi 1 ipmo 


4,127 




90 


1 


454 




9 


9 


4,581 




100.0 




1 


6 






1 


9 






1 . 


6 




As I .ill 


16,042 




94 


0 


1 ,022 




6 


0 


17,064 




100.0 




6 


3 






4 


2 






6 


I 




Biaek 


23,2J>8 




92 


S 


1 ,794 




7 




25,082 




J 00.0 




9 


I 






7 


4 






9 


0 




HlL.p.itilC 


46,081 




92 


4 


3, 813 




7 


6 


49,894 




100.0 




18 


1 






15 


n 
u 






17 


9 






1^3,470 




90 


.6 


16,948 




9 


•4 


180,418 




100.0 




64 


1 






70 


3 






64 


7 




Total 


254,944 




91 


4 


24,124 






h 


279,068 




U)0.0 


\ 


100 


0^^ 






100 


0'. 






100 


0 '., 
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gender and ethnic group cdmposition of California's public and private high 
schools' graduating class of 1983 as used for this study. 



Characteristics of Students 

With the assistance of an independent statistical consultant and the agreement 
of representatives of the segments and the State Department of Education, 
Commission staff developed a sampling methodology that can be summarized as 
follows : 

o The primary sampling unit was the high school. Every high school in the 
State was requested to supply one or more transcripts of their 1982-83 
graduates . 

o The sampling procedure was designed to yield an overall sample of sufficient 
size to generate an eligibility estimate for each segment that was accurate 
within ±1 percentage point with a 95 percent confidence level. Using 
this standard, the entire graduate transcript sample was projected at 
15,000 transcripts. 

o Because of the smaller sample sizes for the ethnic Subgroups , estimated 
eligibility rates would be somewhat less precise tlTan overall estimates,^ 
but they would be within ±3 percentage points with a 95 percent confidence 
level . 

o The transcript sampling method used for each high school was systematic 
and began with a random start. That is, the first transcript to be 
selected from a high school's list of graduates was based on a number 
drawn from a table of random numbers. Each transcript selected thereafter 
for inclusion in the sample was selected using a fixed increment until 
the end of the list of graduates was reached. 

o In order to minimize degradations in confidence oi tolerance levels for 
each subgroup, such as Black graduates, the sampling technique was 
altered somewhat at some high schools to increase the number of graduates 
selected. The effect of this "oversampling" on overall eligibility rates 
was compensated for by applying a weighting factor to each transcript, 
thus adjusting the overall sample to reflect each transcript's true 
proportion of the population. 

This methodology provided an approximate 5-percent random sample of transcripts 
from the class of 1983 but sampled schools with higher than average proportions 
of minority students at an average rate of 6 percent and schools of unknown 
composition or with predominately white graduates at about a 3-percent rate. 
A copy of the letter requesting this information and a "Student Supplemental 
Information Form" appears on pages 55-57. 

Table 14 on page 58 reports the final response rates to the Commission's 
request for transcripts by type of institution as identified by the adminis- 
trator of each institution. As can be seen from this Table 14, the Commission 
requested 15 , 191 transcripts from the 1,815 secondary schools identified as 
graduating at least one student in 1982-83. These transcripts represent 5.3 
percent of the estimated 279,068 graduates of California high schools. Of 
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Dear High School Principal: 

Several weeks ago you received .3 letter desi-ribins the 19S3 High 
School Eligibility Study. As noted m that letter, the legislature 
has directed the California Postsecoadary Educat lou Commission to 
study student eligibility for admission to the University of California 
and The California State University. At that time you were asked to 
complete a high school curriculum survey for Part One of the study. 

We have now begun Part Two of the study in which the Corrjnission must 
collect on a random basis a limited number of transcripts of students' 
high school records for approximately 5 percent of the 1983 high 
school graduating class. This letter e.vpldtns how to select the 
transcripts needed from your school. 

The sample of transcripts must be selected at random from the ent i re 
set of student records for all students receiving a hi^^h school 
diploma from your school during the 19^2-83 year, including those who 
left on the basis of passing the Californi a High School Proficiency 
Examination (CHSPE). To ensure that the entire 1982-83 graduating 
class is included and that the transcripts are selected randomly, 
please use the following procedures: 

1. Using a ixst of your 1982-83 Winter and Spri)4g graduates, add the 
names of those who may have qualified for a diploma by passing 
the California High School Proficiency Ex.immation hut who were 
not incluiled m your current official listing of graduates and 
delete the names of any students who did not actually graduate 
this year. (If it is impossible for you to cumpile a list of all 
graduates, call Jeanne Ludwig of the Commission staff collect at 
(916) 324-4991 for alternative procedures.) 

2. Using this list, mark the 7th name on the list. Then mark every 
ISth name thereafter until you reach the end of the list of 
graduates. To aid you in identifying graduate names, here arc the 
numbers of the graduates-vfiose names you shouH^mark. Mark the 
7th, 25th, 43rd, ^Ist, 79th, 97th, 115th, 133rd,. 151st, 169th, 
187th, 205th, 223rd, 241st, 259th, 277th, and 295th names on tne 
graduation list . These numbers are based upon an estimated 
g.-duating class of 3^0. This estimate was obtained from your 
school's respofise to the Commission's Curriculum Survey. If your 
school's graduating class exceeded 310 students use the following 
ten numbers to mark additional student names. Mark the 313rd, 
331st, 349th, 367th, 3S5th, 403rd, 42lst, 439tb, 457th, and 475th 

CONTLWED ON OTHER SIDE 
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3. For each graduate whose name you marked on the list, pull from your 
student record file that student's record. Be sure that ALL SPRING 
COURSE GRADES ARE ENTERED on these transcripts before further procet>sing. 

4. Make one complete copy of each selected graduate's record. This should 
be the complete academic record of the student, but need not be an 
official (signed and sealed) transcript. 

5. Attach to each transcript an enclosed "Student Supplemental Information" 
(SSI) form and enter all of the requested information. It is extremely 
important that SAT, ACT, and CEEB test scores be included on this form 
for all graduates who took these tests. 

b . Mail the transcripts with their SSI forms and the complete Itst of 
graduates used to select ti^e sample to: 



If you have any questions regarding this request, please contict Jejnne 
Ludvig at t9I6) 324-4991 or John Harrison at (91o) 322-7983. 

We recognize that the timeline is short and that this is an extremely bu>:y 
period for you, but the legislatively mandated reporting deadlin*^ requires 
extraordinary effort by all parties. Your assistanc^^ *-%'ith thiif. very 
important statewide pr<rject is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Jeanne Ludwig \ 
\CPEC Transcript Stud;) 
1020 12lk Street 1 
Sacramento, OA 95814 






Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 



Director of the Po.sl::;econ<lary 
Education Commis:sion 



End . 



cc: County and District Sup»r'riatendents of Education 
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(LABEL to be attached by CPEC) 

[ School Name ] 
(CDS No. /Transcript No.] 



STCDENT SUPPLEMENTAL INTOmTION FOM 



This informatioQ is coaf idential , aad will be maiatained in a secured fxle 
at the Commission for the purpose? of this study only and will be destroyed 
at the conclusion of the study • 

STUDENT'S NAME 



HOME ADDRESS 



BIRTH DATE: 



4 1, Male 



/ 



/ 



mo. 



day year 



ETHNIC GROUP: 

1. White 

2. Black ■ 



Female 



3. Hispanic 

4. American Indian 

5. A^iaa 

6. Filipino 



COLLEGE E:rnUNCE EXAMINATION SCORES^ (if taken) 

Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT): ^ 
Verbal Quantitative 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) : 
Verbal Quantitative 



CEEB Achxeve!nent Tests (Three Highest): 

Subject Score 

Subject ^ Score 

Subject Score 



American College Testing (ACT; 

English 

Ma t hema tics 

Social Science 

Natural Science 

Composite 
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TABLE 14 High School Tr-mscnpt Studu Response Rate by Institution 
Type 







School 






Transcript 




Type of Institution 
■Li/ r ■ 


Requested 


Received 


Percent 


Requested Received 


Percent 


Public, Rt*);^uLir 
Public, Other 


787 

S62 


74b 
464 


94. 8*^ 
82. b 


13,568 
927 


12,804 
1,019 


94.4% 
109.9 


Private , 

Denominational 


273 


132 


48.4 


475 


420 


88.4 


Private, Non- 
denommat i^^nil 


180 


93 


SK7 


202 


145 


71.8 


Comanunity Coll'jxe 


1.5 


\ 1 


84.6 


19 


51 


268. < 


Totil 


1,815 


1 ,446 


79.7% 


15,191 


14,439 


95.0% 


Note J Institutional 


ar..-t I gameot 


to catex'^x^i^"^ ^'-^i^^ 


bajsed on 


school administra- 



tor's response. 



Source: CiUtorni.j Postsoconcl,,ry E'tuotion Coamission. 



tht.-se rt:qLU-sted transcripts, the Commission rtcexv.-d 14,439, or 95 percent. 
This response le^el was deemed satisfactory for the computation of accurate 
eligibility estimates. 

Table 15 on page 59 lists the sex and ethnicity of the sample for both 
public and private high schools. In comparison to the estimated composition 
of the 1982-83 graduating class, the sample contains a -somewhat higher 
proportion of female and white graduates and a lower -proportion of male and 
Hispanic graduates. These differences occur for both the overall sample and 
for the public school sample. The large size of the samples for these 
subgroups facilitate the necessary statistical adjustments to ensure the^ 
computation of reliable estimates both overall and for the subgroups. 

Because of the low response rate of private schools to the request for 
transcripts, their graduates comprise a much smaller percentage of the 
entire sample (4.0 percent) than of the total graduating class (8.6 percent). 
The small number of transcripts from these schools -- 563 - raised concern 
about potential bias in the nature of this sample. Differences between the 
representation of males m the private school s-ample and graduating class 
vcre particularly pronounced, with males constituting 48.1 percent of private 
school gr.iduates but only 46.6 percent of the private school sample. The 
represent it ion of white graduates m the private school sample was nearly 
the same a- amon^ private school graduates -- 70.6 percent, compared to /0.3 
percent -- but ethnic represent it J on was much different in the private 
.-.chool sample th.sn among private school graduates with Black graduates sub- 
-.t.ntiallv .w.-rrepresented in the sample — 10.5 percent compared to 7.4 
percent of the graduites - ano all of the other minority groups somewhat 
liode r rep resented . 
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For thetio reasons, thL- analysis ol ci i)-^!!^! ) ity ot private hiy-h ochool 
^^ratiuateti was ^rieparated trom that oi public hj>;h schuolt; )i^radu iti's, further, 
as noLcd iti Chapter Four above, because their .:?thaic sub>:':roup ix,jmples t'ronf 
priv • ? schools were too ;;mali, reiiahU' er-txtnatt / of el j ib i 1 1 ty by «*thtncit^ 
coul not be cor puted, 

\ 



TABLE 25 Sex and Ethnicitz; of the Sawpltf of 19S3 Oraduat^i:^ of 
Call forma' s Public and Pr^VJte High Schools 



Public 



Private 



AH 



Character^ stic Number Pp rent Number Percent Numlgier Percent 



Male 
fvm 1 1 e 

AiTj^T^can indiaa 

f 1 1 1 p t u o 

As L -in 

Black 

lixcp xnic 

Total Knoun 
Ethnic ity 

F hn i c I ty Un known 

TuTAL 



6,657 

7,203 
52«0 

0.5 

23b 
1-7 

<S93 
6 , 4 

1 ,202 
8.7 

2,261 
16. 3 

6S. 3 

13,709 

151 

13,860 
100' 



96.2'; 



-">7,3 



96 , 3 



^^7 -9 



95 3 



96 . 7 



9t>- I 



98. 1 



96. I 



262 
46.5': 

301 
5 '3 . 5 

"> 

0.4 

9 

!.<> 

19 
3.4 

59 

iO.5 

7b 



3'^ 3 
7 0.5 



560 
97 .'-^ ' 



50 3 

I 00 



3 8 
^.0 
2 7 
3.7 



4.7 



3-11 



3.9 



6,919 

43 . 0% 

7,504 
52-0 

74 

0 5 

245 
1.7 

9 12 
6.3 

1 ,2bl 
S. 7 

2,337 
ib.2 

M ,440 

65-5 



1 4,2b9 
9S-9^ 

154 

14,423 
100 ' 



100.0% 
J 00.0 
100. 0 
100-0 
100. 0 
10U,0 
I 00 . 0 
LOO.O 

100. 0 
100 0 
ion 0 
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Delermination of Student Ehgibihty 



CofiUTiission :aaff supplied copies of the 14,423 transcripts to the University 
and the State University for analysis. In keepinK with the privacy oi 
student records provisions of the State Education Code, the staff removed 
any personally identifying information, including the sex and ethnicity of 
tne graduates, from these copies. Eacn segment then assigned rej^ular admission 
evaluators the responsibility of assessing the eligibility of each student 
m the sample for their - .^^ment, based on these transcripts. 

The two basic components for determining a high school graduates' eligibility 
for .admission to either segment as first-tirae freshmen ar^ their high 
school academic record and their scores on college entrance examinations 
either th<r Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the American College Test 
(ACT), and, at the University, the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) 
Achievement Tests. To facilitate the analysis of the t^'ffect of these admission 
criteria on the eligibility rates, eligibility and ineligibility de cerrainat ions 
w^^re separated into several ote^orxe-o as listed in Table 16. 

Thr_' Conmnssion's request to tbr high schools for the sample ni transcripts 
explicitly stated the import.jtncf of uicladxng college eatranct: examination 
results. In an effort to insure inclusion of os many truly eligible graduates . 
as possible, Coirimission staff initiated a search for missing test scores by 
the Educational Testing Service. After completion of the search, the staff 
recomputed the eligibility .status for .jny student for 'uhom test results were 
recovered. Students for whom no test results were discovered and for whom 
.such tests wrre necessary for determm.^t i on of eligibility such as those 
with a University eligibility status of 'T" or a State University sta^i-s of 
were de-;iRnated as ineligible. Thosr With Utiiversity eligibility 
cude., "D" and "e*\ however, remained p.jrt ot the »:]tgxble subgroup ar.d their 
contribution to the over.ili eU>;ibaity r.ar«. re computed and included xn 
the 1 I v ) b 1 1 1 1'/ est im.itt^.5 . 



Cnirulalion of Ehqibdity Esturiates onci Their Precision 

Theoretically, eUgibiUty rates are simpJy the nu/nber ot hi>'h school graduates 
ef}g>hle' to enroll in .juy one year .js first-timc freslmien at the University 
and State University if they chose to apply, expressed as a percent of the 
tol.»l Kraduatnig clasi>. In a study such as this, evaluating the eligibiliry 
of every htgh L>chool graduate xn California is impractical, and thus an 
estimate w.iJ computed on the basis of the sample of graduates discussed 
ih.ve. Such a procedure required the application of standard statistical 
.jmplntK procedures. Further, the use of differential sampling rates by 
hi>'h :>chno] and the choice of the high school as the basic sampling unit 
tronr which the Siinpie of students was drawn necessitated the application of 
ulhT/r struuJ.ird -.ta 1 1 i:.t i ca I adjustments to insure that the estimate derived 
trom the sauiple Was very dose to the true rate that the Commission would 
hiv*. <ief.,/rniLne'» )f if. could have evaluated the eligibility of every graduate. 
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16 Bases for Eligibility Determinations by the Vniversi ty 
of California and the California State University, 
Fall 1983 



Status 



University of Cali'lornia 



California State Universitv 



A- Tests scores on SAT or ACT 
and three C£EB Achievement 
tests exceed minimums. 



GPA of greater than 3.2. 



B« GPA of 3.3 or greater in 
£liGIBLe a-f courses with all tvc^ts . 

C. GPA between 3.3 and 2.78 xn 
a-f courses with test scores 
to qualify on UC Eligibility 
Index . 



GPA between 3.2 and 2.0 
with test scores sufficient 
to qualify on CSU 
Eligi bility Index. 



D, GPA of 3.3 oc greater in a-f 
courses but missing all or 
part of required tests. 

GPA between 3.3 and 2.78 in 
a-f coWses and meets UC 
Eligibility Index but missing; 
all or part of the Achievement 
test scores. 



F. GPA between 3.3 and 2. 7S in 3. 
o-f courses but missing SAT 

or ACT scores. 

G. Subject omission: Missing 
a-' f course or courses « 

GPA between 3.3 and, 2. 78 in 
a-f courses but test scores 
insufficient to qualify on 4, 
iritLlGIBLb UC Eligibility Index. 

\ . GPA beiow 2, 78 in .i-f 
coursc'L^ . 

5 

J. 0 or F grade in a*r 
c o u r s .'J or courses, 

K . Subject a rid CPA do f i c i u h c i e z . 

L, Other me] i. bibles . 

Source' Calitorni.j Po s t se con< la ry Education Coinnii s l<.h 



GPA between 3.2 and 2.0 
but mjssxng test scores. 



GPA between 3.2 and 2>0 
but test scores insuffi- 
cient to qualify on CSU 
Ellglb) lity Index. 

CPA below ) 0 
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The expected precision of the o%'erall 1983 eligibility rates is the same as 
ei^tablished tor the 1976 study that is, within 1 percentage point of the 
"true" eligibility rates with 95 percent confidence. This confidence level 
meanfe that if theeligibil ity analysis were repeated 100 times with different 
hut same-sized random samples of transcripts, 95 of these 100 estimates 
would be within 1 percentage point of the original estimate. 

As noted earlier, the study's sampling procedures sought to permit reliable 
estimates of eligibility for statistically small ethnic fractions of the 
tutal sample. The reliability of these estimates naturally depends on the 
size of the subgroup samples on which they are based. Thus, in the computation 
of these ethnic estimates, the confidence level of^95 percent was maintained, 
but their reliability or "precision" level varied up to 3 percent. In the 
case of the two ethnic groups that comprise very small proportions of tne 
total sample American Indians and Filipino graduates the precision of 
the estimates was so suspect as to preclude reporting them. The formula 
for computing precision of the estimates is the standard formula for a 
stratified random sample which may overstate the estimates' precision. 
Appropriate statistical adjustments will be made as necessary in subsequent 
drafts. 



PART THREE: STUDENTS^ POST-HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 



The 1983 Eligibility Study sought to launch a longitudinal follow-up of the 
sample of 1983 high school graduates in order to compare their actual choices 
of postsecond^ry activities with their theoretical eligibility for university 
adrn Lssion . 

In January 1984, the Commission mailed the brief^ follow-up survey form 
illustrated on page-. 63-64 to approximately 12,000 of these graduates 
asking about their choice of post-high school activities and current mailing 
.idaresses. Of these surveys, 5.3 percent were returned by the Postal Service 
as undel iverable, and 33. 0 percent were returned by the recipients. The 
toUowmg June a second and more comprehensive questionnaire was mailed to 
all 13,363 graduates for whom directory information was provided by their 
high schools. As of December^ 1984, 5 percent had been returned by the Postal 
Service and 2K5 percent had been returned by tb recipients. Extensive 
to I low-up efforts were implemented in November and December 1984 to improve 
this response rate. Subsequent surveys will focus only on the final set cf 
respondents . 

While J thorough analysis of the second sur cy respondents h^^s yet to be 
completed, evidence from the January survey suggests that the respondents 
disproportionately represent some subgroups, such as college-bound students, 
jad white students, and underrepresenc ihipn-col lege bound students, and BIjc^- 
jimJ Hispanic students The responses to\the second survey will provide a 
h.jMS for comparing the eligibility stata^ of the respondents with th»jxr 
choice of postsecondary activities, but the likelihood ot dewlopinx accurate 
estim.ites of this relationship for all 1983 graduates is unforcunalely very 
tmall due to the limited response, 
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Dear High School Graduate: 



You have been selected to participate in the first statewide study of California 
high school graduates to help the Governor and the Legislature understand the needi. 
and plans of young Californians . Approximately one out of every 20 students who 
received a high school diploma in 19S2-83 has been Chosen at random, and you are 
oae of these people. Your answers to these few questions are very important.- 
Please take the time to respond. We will be sending you similar questionnaires 
from time to time, and we will be telling you what we learn as we go. Thank you, 

U What are vou doing now? (Please check all boxes that apply . ) 

Working [^H In School or College 

I I In the Military | I In a Job-Training Program 

I I Unemployed | [ Other (Please describe: 

2. What were you doing in October 1983? (Please check all boxes that apply . ) 
n Working 1 | In School or College 

I I In the Military , \ j In a Job-Training Program 

Unemployed | | Other (Please describe: 

— ^ — ^ — 

3. If you were attending school or college, what is the name and city of the 
institution(s) : 

Name : , 

City: 

A. If the informatioa on the attached address label is incorrect, please write 
the correct information here: 

Name : 



dumber and Street: Apt 

City, State, and ZIP: ^ 



5- If there is another address through which you can always be contacted (such as, 
your parents), please indicate it here: 

N'umber and Street: ^ Apt. // 

City, StJte, and ZIP: 



It you did not graduate from high r>chool between September 19S2 and August 19S3, 
chtfck htre- r~! I did not graduate in 1982-83. 

If you do not '^\ztv to continue to be a p.^rt of this study, please check here: j | 

Please ioYd. this pjper so that our mailing address shows, staple it closed, and mail. 

Post .'i <^ ^_ h J s b e '1 n p 3; > d o Post a v"*e cce s s a r v . 
• — ■* — 




F'atricR Callan, Director 

California Postsecondary Education Cojiunxssion 
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APPENDIX B 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ON THE ELIGIBILITY STUDIES 



This appendix reviews the origin of the 1960 Master Plan guidelines regarding 
freshman admission to the University of California and the California State 
University and summarizes the five studies over the last three decades that 
have estimated the eligibility of California high school graduates under 
existing admission requirements in light of these guidelines. 



ORIGIN OF THE ELIGIBILITY PROPORTIONS 



In 1955, a study conducted by the Committee for the Restudy of the Needs of 
California m Higher Education found that approximately AA percent of high 
school graduates were eligible for admission to the then California State 
Colleges, while about 15 percent were eligible to attend the University of 
California (McConnell, Holy, and Seraans , 1955 pp. 105, 111). Following the 
publication of this study, both segments made slight adjustments in their 
freshmen admission requirements. 

In developing the I960 Master Plan, the Master Plan Survey Team reviewed 
enrollments in the state's higher education institutions from 19A8 to 1958 
and calculated a "status quo" pattern of attendance that it applied to 
Department of Finance projections of California high school graduates through 
l*)7S, The team found that using this "status quo" pattern, the number of 
full-time students enrolled in California public colleges and universities 
would nearly triple from 225,615 in 1958 to a projected 661,350 in 1975. 
(Actual Fall 1975 full-time enrollments were 736,208.) Its projections 
showed that the State Colleges and the University would be forced to absorb 
a disproportionate share of lower-division enrollment growth, compared to 
the then "junior colleges." In addition, this enrollment growth would be 
disproportional ly distributed among University and State University campuses, 
with some facing demand far in excess of capacity and others having unused 
f,jc il I ties. 

In the opinion of the Survey Team, the expansion of these two segments was 
not in the best interest of the State, both because c>f the cost for expanding 
facilities and because growth in their lower-division enrollments might"^ 
interfere with their ability to meet their upper-divis ion and graduate 
instructional responsibilities. Dur*ing 1959-60, the Survey Team's Technical 
Committee on Selection and Retention of Students reviewed the correlation 
between students' level of preparation and their subsequent academic success 
m the State Colleges and the University, and on the basis of its finding. 
It recommended to the Survey Team that the percent eligible should be reduced 
to the top one-third of all California public school graduates for the State 
Colleges and the top one-eighth for the University. The Survey Team adopted 
thjs recomjnendation and encouraged the University and the State Colleges to 
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raise their admission standards so that they selected first-time freshmen 
from these pools of high school graduates, while leaving the specific admission 
criteria to the discretion of the governing boards of each segment. 



SUBSEQUENT EVALUATIONS OF ELIGIBILITY PROPORTIONS 



Since the' adoption of the Master Plan, four additional studies have analyzed 
the proportion of high school graduates eligible for admission in light of 
these, guidelines. These studies are listed in Table 4 on page 18 and can be 
summarized as follows: --"^ 

The 1961 Study ; In its 1961 High School Transcript Study, the Master Plan's 
Technical Committee on Selection and Retention of Students analyzed 15,600 
transcripts, representing approximately 10 percent of California's day and 
adult evening public high school graduates during 1960-61. Its analysis 
indicated that 43.4 percent of the graduates were eligible for admission to 
the State University, as were 14.8 percent for the University. In response, 
the State University changed the relative weight of the- grade-point average 
and college entrance test scores in its Eligibility Index as of Fall 1965, 
and the University dropped three alternate means of determining eligibility 
that accounted for the eligibility of 2.2 percent of the high school graduates. 

The 1966 Study : In 1966, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
evaluated 21,739 high school transcripts — representing 9.75 percent of all 
1964-65 California public high school graduates -- and generated eligibility 
estimates of 35.2 percent for the State University and 14.6 percent for the 
University. Subsequently, the State University made minor adjustments to 
Its Eligibility Index, while the University tightened its admission require- 
ments by requiring all freshmen applicants regardless of scholarship qualifi- 
cations to submit scores from the Scholastic Aptitude Test and three Achievement 
Tests and reducing by half the number of required courses that , they could 
repeat . 

The 1976 Study : The California Postsecondary Education Commission's 1976 
study included 9,965 transcripts, representing approximately 3.4 percent of 
the 1974-75 graduating classes from all public high schools and Community 
College high school diploma programs, as well as General Education Diploma 
(GED) awardees. It found that 35.0 percent of these graduates were eligible 
for State University admission, compared to 14.8 percent for University 
admission. Neither segment adjusted their admission requirements in 
response to these finding, but the University changed its requirements later 
by adding a fourth year of English. Both segments have announced changes to 
be implemented in coming years. In 1984, the State University added subject 
requirements for the first time 4 years of English and 2 years of math- 
ematics, while the University added one bonus grade point for honors courses 
m which a "C*' or better is earned and in 1986 additional advanced courses 
will be required. Table 17 on page 67 compares these Fall 1975, 1983, and 
1986 admission requirements for the University, while Table 18 on page 68 
compares those for the State University as of 1975, 1983, and 1984. 



TABLE 17 University of California Freshman Admission Requirements, 
Fall 1975, 1983 and 1986 



Fall 1975 



Fall 1983 



Fall 1986 



High School Diploma 

Subject Area Requirements 
(one-year courses) 

a. History 

b. English 

c. Mathematics 

d. Laboratory Science 

e. Foreign Language 

f. Advanced Courses 

Scholarship Requirement 
Examination l^equirement 



Scholarship/E;<amination 



Entrance by Examination 



Yes 



1 

3 
2 
1 

2 

1-2 

3.0 

SAT/ACT and 
3 Achievement 

GPA of 3.0-3.09 and 
Achievement Score 
of 2500 or higher 

SAT total of 1100 and 
Achievement Total of 1650, 

with 500 minimum 

individual score 



Same 



1 
U 

2 
1 

2 

1-2 

2.78 
Same 



GPA of 2.78-3.29 
and qualifying 
SAT/GPA Index Score 



same 



Same 



1 

4 
3 
1 

Same 
Same 



Same 



same 



a. Four of the five additional courses must be advanced college preparatory, 
but they can be in any academic subject area. 

Note: Honors course grade of C or better earns an additional grade point as 
of Fall 1984. 



Sources: 1975 - University of California, 1974. 

1983 - University of California, i: ^3, pp. 15, 17. 
1986 - University of California, "Preparing for 1986". 
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Ai. c^m be seen, by 1983 the University required an additional year of English, 
raised the mxniraum GPA regardless of test scores from 3.1 to 3.3, and lowered 
the GPA considered with test scores from 3.0 to 2.78. These adjustments, 

ueil as those to be in place in both segments by 1986, affect the implica- 
tionr. that can be drawn from the current study for the admission policies 
for the segments ^ 
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TABLE IS California State Universitt/ Freshman Admission Requirements, 
Fall 1975, 1983, and 1984 



Fan 1975 



Fall 1983 



Fall 1984 



high School Diploma 

Subject Area Credits 
English 
Mathematics 
Other 

GPA Requirement 

Examination Requirement 



Entrance by E;<am Alone 



Yes 

No Provision 
No Provision 
No Provision 

2.0 or higher 

If higher than 
3.2: any score OK. 

If 2.0 to 3.2: 
qualifying Eligi- 
bility Index Score 

No Provision 



Same Same 

Same A 

Same 2 

Same Same 

Same Same 

If higher than Same 

3«2: no test needed. 

Same Same 



Same Same 



Sources: 1975 - California State University and Colleges, 1975. 

1983 - California State lUiiversity, 1983, pp. 5-6. 

1984 - California State University, 1984. 



The 1983 Study : For the 1983 study described in this report, the California 
Poslsecondary Education Commission analyzed 14,423 transcripts, representing 
5 percent of the 1982-83 graduating class from all public, regular high 
schools, continuation high schools, adult schools. Community College diploma 
programs, and private high schools. The eligibility rates comparable to 
those computed in earlier studies were 13.2 percent for the University and 
29.2 percent for the State University. The 1983 study has provided differential 
eligibility estimates for men and women and for four ethnic groups Asian, 
Black, Hispanic, and white graduates -- and has sought to estimate eligibility 
rates of private high school graduates. However, because of the limited 
response of private schools. Chapter Four above reports the eligibility 
rates of graduates from responding private schools without the implicjtion 
that these rates arc true for aU private school graduates. 



APPENDIX C 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



The 1983 High School Eligibility Study required the cooperation ot Ca li torni.i ' s 
entire educational community. The sheer volume of data collected and its 
implications for work overload in every segment warrants recognition. 



INTERSEGMENTAL TASK FORCE ON ADMISSION AND ARTICULATION 



During the study's two-year history thus far, the intersegmental Task Force 
on Admission and Articulation has overseen the implementation of all three 
parts of the effort. It met every four to six weeks over these years, 
maintaining an open forum for the discussion of the policies and procedures 
governing the study, and offering recommendations that guided both the 
investigation and the analysis in this report of the implications of <iiffer- 
ential eligibility rates for educational planning and policies;. 



sd:ondary school contributions 



Graduates' high school transcripts and high school graduation class sizes 
were essential components of the eligibility analysis. The State Department 
of Education provided accurate identification of all high schools to be 
included and historical data on graduation class si2es' for estimating sampling 
rates by high school. Furthermore, the State Superintendent of Public 
lni>truction endorsed the importance of the data gathering effort by signing 
the cover letters xn the initial data requests and a follow-up letter to 
district superintendents urging full response to those requests. 

High school and unified school district superintendents often contributed 



substantial time and effort to insure accurate/ and complete infoVmation on 
their high schools and their graduates. The vast majority of high school 
principals and their counseling and record-^keeping staffs contributed^\time 
and effort to tht accurate selection of the sample of high school graduates' 
transcripts. In spite of the overload the data request entailed, the attitude 
of the:ie individuals was invariably cooperative and helpful. ^ 



PUBLiC UiNIVERSITY CONTRI B^'TIONS 



The other essential component of the calculation of the eligibility estimates 
war« the determination of the eligibility status of each^j»^mtTer of the sample 
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by the University of California and' the California State University. Each 
segment assigned regular admission evalixators on several of their campujct; 
responsibility for determining the eligibility statuses. Segmental staff 
within the systemwide offices assumed responsibility for the correction of 
discrepancies appearing m the evaluation results. In addition, they indepen- 
dent iy' developed estimates of eligibility rates for their segment to verify 
the Commission's computations. 



CONLMISSION STAFF INVOLVEMENT 



Initially, the Commission's role vas primarily one of coordination and 
quality control. Once the sampling procedures for selection of the sample 
of transcripts had been established. Commission staff monitored the appro- 
priate application of these procedures by high school officials in the 
selection of theii samples of transcripts and assumed responsibility for 
protecting the confidentiality of student records by obscuring all personally 
identifying information on the transcripts before transmittal to the segments 
tor eligibility evaluation. The Commission staff also had lead responsiblity 
in identifying and resolving any discrepancies in the high school and transcript 
data bases. Finally, the Commission had primary responsibility for the 
computation of the eligibility estimates and reporting these results to the 
Governor and the Legislature. 



Serving as statistical consultant to the Commission staff for the project has 
been Elizabeth Scott, Professor of Statistics at the University of California, 
Berkeley, who developed the sampling design described in Appendix A and 
provided the methodology used in computing the eligibility estimates reported 
in this document. 
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